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a men. 
*Q World! 
O men! what are we, and our best designs, ’ 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one ental 


“WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


Outraged Nature. Ps bn is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson mei is so slow to learn—that nature is only 
‘ cy ary by o! aaa awe is fleree when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. Ah, would 
to that a man i the a — ded 0 before the mothers of England the mass of preventable suffering which exists 
INGSLEY. 


in England after Ve ow m 
unchecked <a es 


longer must the causes of this startling array of preventable deaths continue 
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THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Avrnor or “Anwnats or A Quiet Neicusovrnoop,” 
* Arzc Forsss,” “ Ropert FALcoNER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX.—GEORGE AND THE GOLDEN , 


GOBLET. 


ITH slow-pacing shadows, the hot hours 
crept athwart the heath, and the house, 

and the dead, and carried the living with them 
in their invisible current. There is no tide 
in time ; it is a steady current, not return- 
ing. Happy they whom it bears inward to 
the centre of things! Alas for those whom 
it carries outward to “the flaming walls of 
creation!” The poor old laird, who, with all 
his refinement, all his education, all his in- 
terest in philology, prosody, history, and 
reliquial humanity, had become the slave of 
a goblet, had left it behind him, had faced the 
empty universe empty-handed, and vanished 
with a shadow-goblet in his heart; the eyes 


that gloated over the gems had gone to help | 


the grass to grow. But the will of the dead 
remained to trouble for a time the living, 
for it put his daughter in a painful predica- 
ment: until Crawford’s property was re- 
moved from the house, it would give him 
constant opportunity of prosecuting the suit 


which Alexa had reason to think he in- | 


tended to resume, and the thought of which 
had become to her insupportable. 

Great was her astonishment when she 
learned to what the door in the study led, 
and what a multitude of curious and valuable 
things were there of whose presence in the 
house she had never dreamed. She would 
gladly have had them for herself; and it pained 
her to the heart to think of the disappointment 


of the poor ghost when he saw, if he could see, | 


his treasured hoard emptied out of its hidden 
and safe abode. For, even if George should 
magnanimously protest that he did not care 
for the things enough to claim them, and 
beg that they might remain where they were, 


she could not grant his request, for it would | 


be to accept them from him. Had her father 
left them to her, she would have kept them 
as carefully as even he could desire—with 
this difference only, that she would not have 
shut them up from giving pleasure to others. 

She was growing to care more about the 
truth—gradually coming to see that much 
she had taken for.a more liberal creed, was 
but the same falsehoods in weaker forms, less 
repulsive only to a mind indifferent to the 
paramount claims of God on his child. She 


saw something of the falseness and folly of 
XVII—25 


| attempting to recommend religion as not so 
difficult, so exclusive, so full of. prohibition 
| as our ancestors believed it. She saw that, 
| although Andrew might regard some things 
as freely given which others thought God 
| forbade, yet he insisted on what was infinitely 
| higher and more than the abandonment of 
| everything pleasant—the abnegation, namely, 
of the very self, and the reception of God 
‘instead. She had hitherto been, with all her 
| supposed progress, only a recipient of the 
traditions of the elders! There must be a 
deeper something—the real religion! She 
did not yet see that the will of God lay in 
another direction altogether than the heartiest 
reception of dogma!—that God was too 
great and too generous to care about any 
thing except righteousness, and only wanted 
us to be good children !—that even honesty 
was but the path toward righteousness, a 
condition so pure that honesty itself would 
never more be an object of thought ! 

She pondered much about her father, and 
would find herself praying for him, careless 
of what she had been taught. She could 
not blind herself to what she knew. He had 
not been a bad man, as men count badness, 
but could she in common sense think him a 
glorified saint, singing in white robes? The 
polite, kind old man! her own father !— 
could she, on the other hand, believe him in 
flames for ever? If so, what a religion was 
that which required her to believe it, and 
at the same time to rejoice in the Lord 
always ! 

She longed for something positive to be- 
| lieve, something into accordance with which 
she might work her feelings. She was still 
on the outlook for definite intellectual for- 
mulz to hold. Her intercourse with Andrew 
had as yet failed to open her eyes to the 
| fact, that the faith required of us is faith in 
|a person, and not in the truest of statements 
| concerning anything, even concerning him ; 
|or to the fact, that faith in the living one, 
the very essence of it, consists in obedience 
to him. A man can obey before he is sure, 
and except he obey the command he knows 
to be right, wherever it may come from, he 
will never be sure. To find the truth, man 
or woman must be true. 

But she much desired another talk with 
Andrew. 

Persuading himself that Alexa’s former 
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feeling toward him must in her trouble re- 
assert itself, and confident that he would find 
her loath to part with her father’s wonderful 
collection, George waited the effect of the | 
will. After the reading of it, he had gone | 
away directly, that his presence might not | 
add to the irritation which he concluded, not ! 
without reason, it must, even in the midst of | 
her sorrow, cause in her ; but at the end of 
a week he wrote saying, that he felt it his 
duty, if only in gratitude to his friend, to 
inform himself as to the attention the valuable 
things he had left him might require. He 
assured Alexa that he had done nothing to 
influence her father in the matter, and much 
regretted the awkward position in which his 
will had placed both her and him. At the 
same time, it was not unnatural that he 
should wish such precious objects to be pos- 
sessed by one who would care for them as he 
had himself cared for them. He hoped, 
therefore, that she would allow him access to 
her father’s rooms. He would not, she might 
rest assured, intrude himself upon her sor- 
row, though he would be compelled to ask 
her before long, whether he might hope that 
her father’s wish would have any influence 
in reviving the favour which had once been 
the joy of his life. 

Alexa saw that if she consented to see 
him, he would take it as a permission to 
press his claim, and the idea was not to be 
borne. She wrote him therefore a stiff letter, 
telling him the house was at his service, but 
he must excuse herself. 

The next morning brought him early to 
Potlurg. The cause of his haste was his 
uneasiness about the chalice. 

Old Meg opened the door to him, and he 
followed her straight into the drawing-room. 
Alexa was there, and far from expecting 
him. But, annoyed at his appearance as she 
was, she found his manner and behaviour 
less unpleasant than at any time since his 
return. He was gentle and self-restrained, 
assuming no familiarity beyond that of a 
distant relative, and gave the impression of 
having come against his will, and only from 
a sense of duty. 

“Did you not have my note ?” she asked. 

He had hoped, he said, to save her the 
trouble of writing. 

She handed him her father’s bunch of keys, 
and left the room. 

George went to the laird’s closet, and 
having — an hour in it, again sought 
Alexa. e wonderful watch was in his 
hand. 

“TT feel the more pleasure, Alexa,” he said, 








“in begging you to accept this trinket, that 
it was the last addition to your dear father’s 
collection. I had myself the good fortune to 
please him with it a few days before his 
death.” 

“No, thank you, George,” returned Alexa, 
“Tt is a beautiful thing—my father showed 
it me—but I cannot take it.” 

“Tt was more of you than him I thought 
when I purchased it, Alexa. You know why 
I could not offer it you !” 

“The same reason exists now.” 

“T am sorry to have to force myself on 
your attention, but——” 

“ Dawtie!” cried Alexa. 

Dawtie came running. 

“Wait a minute, Dawtie. I will speak to 
you presently,” said her mistress. 

George rose. He had laid the watch on 
the table, and seemed to have forgot it. 

“Please take the watch with you,” said 
Alexa. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it!” he answered, 

“ And my father’s keys too,” she added. 

“Will you not be kind enough to take 
charge of them ?” 

“] would rather not be accountable for 
anything under them.—No ; you must take 
the keys!” 

“T cannot help regretting,” said George, 
“that your honoured father should have 
thought fit to lay this burden of possession 
upon me.” 

Alexa made no answer. 

“T comforted myself with the hope that 
you would feel them as much your own as 
ever!” he resumed, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment and dejection. 

“T did not know of their existence before 
I knew they were never to be mine.” 

“ Never, Alexa ?” 

“ Never.” 

George walked to the door, but there 
turned, and said, 

“ By the way, you know that cup your 
father was so fond of !” 

“No.” 

“ Not that gold cup, set with stones ?” 

“T saw something in his hands once, in 
bed, that might have been a cup.” 

“Tt is a thing of great value—of pure 
gold, and every stone in it a gem.” 

“Indeed !” returned Alexa with marked 
indifference. 

“Ves; it was the work of the famous 
Benvenuto Cellini, made for Pope Clement 
the seventh, for his own communion-chalice. 
Your father priced it at three thousand 
pounds. In his last moments, when his mind 
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was wandering, he fancied it the Holy| “Then, Dawtie,I must ask you again, where 
Grail. He had it in the bed with him when | is it?” 
he died : that I know!” “T know nothing about it, sir. I wish I 
“ And it is missing ?” did!” 
“Perhaps Dawtie could tell us what has| “ Why do you wish you did ?” 
become of it! She was with the laird at the| “Because—” began Dawtie, and stopped 
last !” | short: she shrank from i impugning the ho- 
Dawtie, who had stood aside to let him | nesty of the dead man—and in the presence 
pass to the open door, looked up with a flash | of his daughter. 


in her eyes, but said nothing. | “It looks a little fishy !—don’t it, Dawtie? 
“ Have you seen the ve “Dawtie ?” asked | Why not speak straight out 1—Perhaps you 

her mistress. would not mind searching Meg’s trunk for 
“No, ma’am.” me! She may have taken it for a bit of old 
“Do you know it . | brass, you know !” 


“Very well, ma’am.’ “T will answer for my servants, Mr. Craw- 
“Then you don’t ake what has become | ford!” said Alexa. “I will not have old 


of it ?” | Meg’s box searched.” 
“No, ma’am ; I know nothing about it.” | “ "It is desirable to get rid of any sus- 
“Take care, Dawtie!” said George. “This | picion,” replied George. 

is a matter that will have to be searched into.” “‘T have none,” returned Alexa. 
“When did you last see it, Dawtie?” in-| George was silent. 

quired Alexa. “I will ask Meg, if you like, sir,” said 


“The very day my master died, ma’am. | Dawtie; “but I am sure it will be no use. 
He was looking at it, but when he saw I saw | A servant in this house soon learns not to go 


him, he took it inside the bedelothes.” | by the look of things. We don’t treat any- 

“ And you have not seen it since ?” | thing here as if we knew all about it!” 

“No, ma’am.” “When did you see the goblet first ?” per- 

“ And you do not know where it is ?” said | sisted George. 

George. “Goblet, sir? I thought you were speak- 

“No, sir. How should I ?” ing of the gold cup!” 

“You never touched it ?” By goblet Dawtie understood a small iron 

“T cannot say that, sir; I brought it him | pot. 
from his closet ; he sent me for it.” “Goblet, or cup, or chalice—whatever you 

“What do you think may have become | like to call it—I ask how you came to know 
of it ?” about it!” 

“T don’t know, sir.” “T know very little about it.” 

“Would you allow me tomakea thorough | “It is plain you know more than you care 
search in the place where it was last seen?” | to tell. If you will not answer me, you will 
asked George, turning to his cousin. have to answer a magistrate.” _ ; 

“By all means. Dawtie, go and help Mr.| “Then I will answer a magistrate!” said 
Crawford to look.” Dawtie, beginning to grow angry. 


“Please, ma’am, it can’t be there! We've “You had better answer me, Dawtie! It 
had the carpet up, and the floor scrubbed. | will be easier for you. W hat do you know 
There’s not a hole or a corner we haven't | about the cup?” 


been into—and that yesterday !” “T know it was not master's, and is not 
“We must find it!” said George. “It | yours—really and truly.” 

must be in the house!” “What can have put such a lie in your 
“Tt must, sir!” said Dawtie. head !” ris i f ’ 
But George more than doubted it. “Tf it be a lie, sir, it is told in plain 
“T do believe,” he said, “the laird would | print !” 

rather have lost his whole collection !” “Where ?” 
“Indeed, sir, I think he would!” But Dawtie judged it time to stop. She 


“ Then you have talked to him about it?” | bethought herself that she would not have 
“Yes, I have, sir,” answered Dawtie, sorry | said so much had she not been angry. 
she had brought out the question. “ Sir,” she answered, “you have been ask- 
“And you know the worth of the thing?” | ing me questions all this time, and I have 
“Yes, sir ;—that is, I don’t know how much | been answering them ; it is your turn to 
it was worth, but I should say pounds and | answer me one.’ 
pounds !” “Tf I see proper.” 
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“Did my old master tell you the history 
of that cup ?” 

*T do not choose to answer the question.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Dawtie turned to leave the room. 

“Stop! stop!” cried Crawford ; “I have 
not done with you yet, my girl! You have 
not told me what you meant when you said 
the cup did not belong to the laird !” 

“T do not choose to answer the question,” 
said Dawtie. 

“Then you shall answer it to a magis- 
trate !” 

“T will, sir,” she replied, and stood. 

Crawford left the room. 

He rode home in a rage. Dawtie went 
about her work with a bright spot on each 
cheek, indignant at the man’s rudeness, but 
praying God to take her heart in his hand, 
and cool the fever of it. 

The words rose in her mind, 

“Tt must needs be that offences come, but 
woe unto that man by whom they come!” 

She was at once filled with pity for the 
man who could side with the wrong, and 
want everything his own way ; for, sooner or 
later, confusion must be his portion: the 
Lord had said, “There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, neither hid that 
shall not be known”! 

“He needs to be shamed,” she said, “ but 
he is thy child: care for him too.” 

George felt that he had not borne a digni- 
fied part, and knew that his last chance with 
Alexa was gone. Then he too felt the situa- 
tion unendurable, and set about removing his 
property. He wrote to Alexa that he could 
no longer doubt it her wish to be rid of the 
collection, and able to use the room. It was 
desirable also, he said, that a thorough 
search should be made in those rooms be- 
fore he placed the matter of the missing 
cup in the hands of the magistrates. 

Dawtie’s last words had sufficed to remove 
any lingering doubt as to what had become 
of the chalice. It did not occur to him that 
one so anxious to do the justice of restoration 
would hardly be capable of telling lies, of 
defiling her soul that a bit of property might 
be recovered ; he took it for granted that she 
meant to be liberally rewarded by the earl. 

George would have ill understood the dis- 
tinction Dawtie made—that the body of the 
cup might belong to him, but the soul of the 
cup did belong to another; or her assertion 
that where the soul was, there the body 
ought to be; or her argument that he who, 
had the soul had the right to ransom the 





body ;—a reasoning possible to a childlike 





nature only: she had pondered to find the 
true law of the case, and this was her con- 
clusion. 

George suspected, and grew convinced that 
Alexa was a party to the abstraction of the 
cup. She had, he said, begun to share in the 
extravagant notions of a group of pietists 
whose leader was that detestable fellow, 
Ingram. Alexa was attached to Dawtie, and 
Dawtie was one of them. He believed Alexa 
would do anything to spite him. To bring 
trouble on Dawtie would be to punish her 
mistress, and the pious farmer too! 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE PROSECUTION. 


As soon as Crawford had his things away 
from Potlurg, satisfied the cup was nowhere 
among them, he made a statement of 
the case to a magistrate he knew; and so 
represented it, as the outcome of the hypocrisy 
of pietism, that the magistrate, hating every- 
thing called fanatical, at once granted him a 
warrant to apprehend Dawtie on the charge 
of theft. 

It was a terrible shock. Alexa cried out 
with indignation. Dawtie turned white and 
then red, but uttered never a word. 

“Dawtie,” said her mistress, “tell me 
what you know about the cup. You do 
know something that you have not told 
me!” 

*‘T do, ma'am, but I will not tell it except 
I am forced.” t 

“That you are going to be, my poor girl! 
I am very sorry, for I am perfectly sure you 
have done nothing you know to be wrong !” 

“T have done nothing you or anybody 
would think wrong, ma'am.” 

She put on her Sunday frock, and went 
down to go with the policeman. To her joy 
she found her mistress at the door, ready to 
accompany her. They had two miles or more 
to walk, but that was nothing to either. 

Questioned by the magistrate, not unkindly, 
for her mistress was there, Dawtie told every- 
thing—how first she came upon the likeness 
and history of the cup, and then saw the cup 
itself in her master’s hands. 

Crawford told how the laird had warned 
him against Dawtie, giving him to under- 
stand that she had been seized with a passion 
for the goblet such that she would peril her 
soul to possess it, and that he dared not let 
her know where it was. 

“Sir,” said Dawtie, “he could na hae dis- 
trusted me like that, for he gae me his keys, 
and sent me to fetch the cup when he was 
ower ill to gang til’t.” 

“Tf that be true, your worship,” said 
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Crawford, “it does not affect the fact that 
the cup was in the hands of the old man 
when I left him and she went to him, and 
from that moment it has not been seen.” 

“Did he have it when you went to him?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“T didna see’t, sir. 
faint when I got up.” 

Crawford said that, hearing a cry, he ran 
up again, and found the old man at the 
point of death, with just strength to cry out 
before he died, that Dawtie had taken the 
cup from him. Dawtie was leaning over 
him, but he had not imagined the accusation 
more than the delirious fancy of a dying 
man, till it appeared that the cup was not to 
be found. 

The magistrate made out Dawtie’s com- 
mitment for trial. He remarked that she 
might have been misled by a false notion of 
duty: he had been informed that she be- 
longed to a sect claiming the right to think 
for themselves on the profoundest mysteries 
—and here was the result ! 

There was not a man in Scotland less 
capable of knowing what any woman war 
thinking, or more incapable of doubting his 
own insight. 

Doubtless, he went on, she had super- 
stitiously regarded the cup as exercising a 
Satanic influence on the mind of her master; 
but even if she confessed it now, he must 
make an example of one whose fanaticism 
would set wrong right after the notions of 
an illiterate sect, and not according to the 
laws of the land. He must send the case 
to be tried by a jury! If she convinced 
the twelve men composing that jury, of the 
innocence she protested, she would then be 
a free woman ! 

Dawtie stood very white all the time he 
was speaking, and her lips every now and 
then quivered as if she were going to cry, 
but she did not. Alexa offered bail, but his 
worship would not accept it: his righteous 
soul was tooindignant. She went to Dawtie 
and kissed her, and together they followed 
the policeman to the door, where Dawtie 
was to get into a spring cart with him, and 
be driven to the county town, there to lie 
Waiting the assizes. 

The bad news had spread so fast, thai as 
they came out, up came Andrew. At sight 
of him Dawtie gently laughed, like a pleased 
child. The policeman, who, like many pre- 
sent, had been prejudiced by her looks in 
her favour, dropped behind, and she walked 

een her mistress and Andrew to the cart. 

“Dawtie!” said Andrew. 


He was in a kind o’ 





“Oh, Andrew! has God forgotten me ?” 
she returned, stopping short. 

“For God to forget,” answered Andrew, 
“would be not to be God any longer !” 

“But here I am on my road til a prison, 
Andrew! I didna think he would hae latten 
them do ’t !” 

“ A bairn micht jist as weel say, whan its 
nurse lays ’t intil its cradle, and says, ‘ Noo, 
lie still !’—‘ Mammy, I didna think ye would 
hae latten her do’t !’"—He’s a’ aboot ye and 
in ye, Dawtie, and this is come to ye jist to 
lat ye ken ’at he is. He raised ye up jist to 
spen’ his glory upo’!—I say, Dawtie, did 
Jesus Christ deserve what he got ?” 

“No ae bit, Andrew! What for should 
ye speir sic a thing ?” 

“Then do ye think God had forgotten 
him ?” 

“‘ Maybe he thoucht it jist for a minute!” 

“Weel, ye hae thoucht it jist for a minute, 
and ye maun think it nae mair.” 

“But God couldna forget him, An’rew: 
he got it a’ for doin’ his will!” 

“Evil may come upon us from other 
causes than doing the will of God; but from 
whatever cause it comes, the thing we have 
to see to is, that through it all we do the will 
of God !” 

“ What’s his will noo, An’rew ?” 

“That ye tak it quaietly. Shall not the 
Father do wi’ his ain child what he will! 
Can he no shift it frae the tae airm to the 
tither, but the bairn maun girn? He has 
ye, Dawtie! It’s a’ richt !” 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him !” said Dawtie. 

She raised her head. The colour had come 
back to her face; her lip had ceased to 
tremble ; she stepped on steadily to where, 
a few yards from the door, the spring-cart 
was waiting her. She bade her mistress 
good-bye, then turned to Andrew and said, 

“Good-bye, Andrew! Iam not afraid.” 

“T am going with you, Dawtie,” said 
Andrew. . 

“No, sir, you can’t do that!” said the 
policeman ; “‘—at least you can’t go in the 
trap!” 

“No, no, Andrew!” cried Dawtie. “I 
would rather go alone. Iam quite happy 
now. God will do with me as he pleases!” 

“T am going with you,” said Alexa, “if 
the policeman will let me.” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am! A lady’s different !— 
I’ve got to account for the prisoner, you see, 
sir!” 

“JT don’t think you should, ma’am,” said 
Dawtie. “It’s a long way!”: 
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“TI am going,” returned her mistress, de- 
cisively. 
“God bless you, ma’am!” said Andrew. 
Alexa had heard what he said to Dawtie. 
A new light had broken upon her. “God is 
like that, is he!” she said to herself. “You 
can go close up to him whenever you like ?” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A TALK AT POTLURG. 


Ir would be three weeks before the assizes 
came. The house of Potlurg was searched 
by the police from garret to cellar, but in 
vain ; the cup was not found. 

As soon as they gave up'searching, Alexa 
had the old door of the laird’s closet, dis- 
cernible enough on the inside, re-opened, and 
the room cleaned. Almost unfurnished as it 
was, she made of it her sitting-parlour. But 
often her work or her book would lie on her 
lap, and she would find herself praying for 
the dear father for whom she could do 
nothing else now, but for whom she might 
have done so much, had she been like Dawtie. 
Her servant had cared for her father more 
than she ! 

As she sat there one morning alone, brood- 
ing a little, thinking a little, reading a little, 
and praying through it all, Meg appeared, 
and said Maister Andrew wanted to see her. 

He had called more than once to inquire 
after Dawtie, but had not before asked to 
see her mistress. 

Alexa felt herself unaccountably agitated. 
When he walked into the room, however, 
she was able to receive him quietly. He 
came, he said, to ask when she had seen 
Dawtie. He would have gone himself to see 
her, but his father was ailing, and he had 
double work to do. Besides, she did not 
seem willing to see him! Alexa told him 
she had been with her the day before, and 
had found her a little pale, and, she feared, 
rather troubled in her mind. She said she 
would trust God to the last, but confessed 
herself assailed by doubts. 

“T said to her,” continued Alexa, “‘ Be 
sure, Dawtie, God will make your innocence 
known one day!’ She answered, ‘ Of course, 
ma’am, there is nothing hidden that shall 
not be known ; but I am not impatient about 
that. The Jews to this day think Jesus an 
impostor !’—‘ But surely,’ said I, ‘you care 
that people should understand you are no 
thief, Dawtie!’—‘ Yes, I do,’ she answered ; 
‘all I say is, that it does not trouble me. 
I want only to be downright sure that God 
is looking after me all the time. I am willing 
to sit in prison till I die, if he pleases.’— 
‘God can’t please that!’ I said.‘ If he does 





not care to take me out, I do not care to go 
out,’ said Dawtie. ‘It’s not that I’m good; 
it’s only that I don’t care for anything he 
doesn’t care for. What would it be that all 
men acquitted me, if God did not trouble 
himself about his children !’” 

“You see, ma’am, it comes to this,” said 
Andrew: “it is God Dawtie cares about, not 
herself! If God is all right, Dawtie is all 
right. The if sometimes takes one shape, 
sometimes another, but the fear is the same 
—and the very fear is faith. Sometimes the 
fear is that there may be no God, and that 
you might call a fear for herself; but when 
Dawtie fears lest God should not be caring 
for her, that is a fear for God; for if God 
did not care for his creature, he would be no 
true God !” 

“Then he could not exist!” 

“True ; and so you are back on the other 
fear !” 

“What would you have said to her, Mr. 
Ingram ?” 

“T would have reminded her that Jesus 
was perfectly content with his Father ; that 
he knew what was coming on himself, and 
never doubted him—just gloried that his 
Father was what he knew him to be.” 

“T see!—But what did you mean when 
you said that Dawtie’s very fear was 
faith ?” 

“Think, ma’am: people that only care to 
be saved, that is, not to be punished for 
their sins, are anxious only about themselves, 
not about God and his glory at all. They 
talk about the glory of God, but they make 
it consist in pure selfishness! According to 
them, he seeks everything for himself ; which 
is dead against the truth of God, a diabolic 
slander of God. It does not trouble them to 
believe such things about God ; they do not 
even desire that God should not be like 
that ; they only want to escape him. They 
dare not say God will not do this or that, 
however clear it be that it would not be 
fair: they are in terror of contradicting the 
Bible. ‘They make more of the Bible than 
of God, and so fail to find the truth of 
the Bible, and accept things concerning God 
which are not in the Bible, and are the 
greatest of insults to him! Dawtie never 
thinks about saving her soul; she has no 
fear about her soul; she is only anxious 
about God and his glory. How the doubts 
come, God knows; but if she did not 
love God, they would not be there. Jesus 
says God will speedily avenge his elect— 
those that cry day and night to him—which 
I take to mean that he will soon save them 
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Free Dawtie from 


from all such miseries. 
unsureness about God, and she has no fear 


left. All is well, in the prison or on the 
throne of God, if he only be what she thinks | 
he is. If any one say that doubt cannot co- 
exist with faith, I answer, it can with love, | 
and love is the greater of the two, yea is the 
very heart of faith itself. God’s children 
are not yet God’s men and women. ‘The 
God that many people believe in, claiming to 
be the religious because they believe in him, 
isa God not worth believing in, a God that 
ought not to be believed in. The life given 
by such a God would be a life not worth 
living, even if he made his votaries as happy 
as they would choose to be. A God like that 
could not make a woman like Dawtie anxious 
about him! If God be not such as Jesus, 
what good would the proving of her inno- 
cence be to Dawtie! A mighty thing indeed 
that the world should confess she was not a 
thief! But to know that there is a perfect 
God, one for us to love with all the power 
of love of which we feel we are capable, is 
worth going out of existence for; while to 
know that God himself, must make every 
throb of consciousness a divine ecstasy !” 
Andrew’s heart was full, and out of its 
fulness he spoke. Never before had he been 
able in the presence of Alexa to speak as he | 
felt. Never before had he had any impulse | 
to speak as now. As soon would he have 
gone to sow seed on a bare rock, as words of 
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spirit and life in her ears ! 

“T am beginning to understand you,” she | 
sid. “Will you forgive me? I have been | 
very self-confident and conceited! What a| 
mercy things are not as I thought they were 
—thought they ought to be!” 

“And the glory of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea!” said 
Andrew. ‘“ And men’s hearts shall be full of 
bliss, because they have found their Father, 
and he is what he is, and they are going 
home to him.” 

He rose. 

“You will come and see me again soon— 
will you not ?” she said. 

“As often as you please, maam; I am 
your servant.” 

“Then come to-morrow.” 

He weit on the morrow, and the next 
day, and the day after—almost every day 
while Lawtie was waiting her trial. 

Almost every morning Alexa went by train 
to see Dawtie; and the news she brought, 
Andrew would carry to the girl’s parents. 
Dawtie continued unwilling to see Andrew : 
he had had trouble enough with her already, 





she said ; but Andrew could not quite under- 
stand her refusal. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A GREAT OFFERING, 


Two days before the assizes, Andrew was 
with Alexa in her parlour. It was a cool 
autumn evening, and she proposed they 
should go on the heath, which came close 
up to the back of the house. 

When they reached the top of the hill, 
a cold wind was blowing, and Andrew, full 
of care for old and young, man and woman, 
made Alexa draw her shaw] closer about her 
throat, where, with his rough, ploughman- 
hands, he pinned it for her. She saw, felt, 
and noted his hands ; a pitying admiration, 
of which only the pity was foolish, woke in 
her ; and ere she knew, she was looking upin 
his face with such a light in her eyes, that 
Andrew found himself embarrassed, and let 
his fall. Moved by that sense of class- 
superiority which has no place in the king- 
dom of heaven, she attributed his modesty 
to self-depreciation, and the conviction rose 
in her, which has often risen in such as she, 
that there is a magnanimity demandin 
the sacrifice, not merely of conventiona 
dignity, but of conventional propriety. She 
felt that a great lady, to be more than great, 
must stoop; that it was her part to make 
the approach which, between equals, was 
the part of the man ; the patroness must do 
what the woman might not. This man was 
worthy of any woman ; and he should not, 
because of the humility that dared not pre- 
sume, fail of what he deserved ! 

“ Andrew,” she said, “I am going to do 
an unusual thing, but you are not like other 
men, and will not misunderstand! I know 
you now—know you as far above other men 
as the clouds are above this heath!” 

“Oh, no, no, ma’am !” protested Andrew. 

“Hear me out, Andrew,” she interrupted 
—then paused a little. 

“Tell me,” she resumed, “ought we not 
to love best the best we know ?” 

“Surely, ma’am!” he answered, uncom- 
fortable, but not anticipating what was on 
the way. 

“ Andrew, you are the best I know!—I 
have said it!—I do not care what the world 
thinks; you are more to me than all the 
worlds! If you will take me, I am yours.” 

She looked him in the face with the feeling 
that she had done a brave and a right thing. 

Andrew stood stock-still. 

“ Me, ma'am!” he gasped, and grew pale 
—then red as a foggy sun. But he made 
scarcely a moment’s pause. 
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“Tt’s a Godlike thing you have done, 
ma’am!” he said. “ But I cannot make the 
return it deserves. From the heart of my 
heart I thank you. I can say no more.” 

His voice trembled. She heard a stifled 
sob. He had turned away to conceal his 
emotion. 

And now came greatness indeed to the 
front. Instead of drawing herself up with 
the bitter pride of a woman whose best is 
scorned, Alexa behaved divinely. She went 
close to Andrew, laid her hand on his arm, 
and said, 

“ Forgive me, Andrew. I made a mistake. 
Thad no right to make it. Do not be grieved, 
I beg; you are nowise to blame. Let us 
continue friends ! ” 

“Thank you, ma'am!” said Andrew, in a 
tone of deepest gratitude ; and neither said 
a word more. They walked side by side 
back to the house. 

Said Alexa to herself, 

“T have at least been refused by a man 
worthy of the honour! did him! I made 
no mistake in him/” 

When they reached the door, she stopped. 
Andrew took off his hat, and said, holding it 
in his hand as he spoke, 

“Good-night, ma’am !—You will send for 
me if you want me ?” 

“T will. Good-night!” said Alexa, and 
went in with a strange weight on her heart. 

Shut in her room, she wept sorely, but 
not bitterly ; and the next day old Meg, at 
least, saw no change in her. 

Said Andrew to himself, 
“T will be her servant always.” 
He was humbled, not uplifted. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—ANOTHER OFFERING. 


THE next evening, that before the trial, 
Andrew presented himself at the prison, 
and was admitted. Dawtie came to meet 
him, held out her hand, and said, 

“Thank you, Andrew !” 

“ How are you, Dawtie ?” 

“ Well enough, Andrew !” 

“God is with us, Dawtie.” 

“ Are you sure, Andrew?” 

“Dawtie, I cannot see God’s eyes looking 
at me, but Iam ready to do what he wants 
me to do, and so I feel he is with me.” 

“Oh, Andrew, I wish I could be sure !” 

“Let us take the risk together, Dawtie!” 

“ What risk, Andrew ?” 

“The risk that makes you not sure, Dawtie 
—the risk that is at once the worst and the 








there is‘that in my heart that cries Christ 
did die, and did rise again, and God is doing 
his best. His perfect love is our perfect 
safety. It is hard upon him that his own 
children will not trust him!” 

“Tf he would but show himself!” 

“The sight of him now would make us 
believe in him without knowing him; and 
what kind of faith would that be for him or 
Yor us! We should be bad children, taking 
him for a weak parent! We must know 
him! When we do, there will be no fear, 
no doubt. We shall run straight home !— 
Dawtie, shall we go together ?” 

“ Yes, surely, Andrew! God knows I try, 
I'm ready to do whatever you tell me, 
Andrew !” 

“No, Dawtie! You must never do what 
I tell you, except you think it right.” 

“Yes, I know that. But I am sure! 
should think it right !” 

“We've been of one mind for a long time 
now, Dawtie!” 

“Sin’ lang afore I had ony min’ o’ my 
ain!” responded Dawtie, turning to her 
vernacular. 

“Then let us be of one heart too, Dawtie!” 

She was so accustomed to hear Andrew 
speak in figures, that sometimes she looked 
through and beyond his words. She did so 
now, and seeing nothing, stood perplexed. 

“ Winna ye, Dawtie ?” said Andrew, hold- 
ing out his hands. 

“T dinna freely un’erstan’ ye, An’rew !” 

“Ye h’avenly idiot!” cried Andrew. 
‘“Wull ye be my wife, or wull ye no?” 

Dawtie threw her shapely arms above her 
head—straight up, her head fell back, and 
she seemed to gaze into the unseen. Then 
she gave a gasp, her arms dropped to her 
sides, and she would have fallen, had not 
Andrew taken her. 

“ Andrew! Andrew!” she sighed, and was 
still in his arms. 

“Winna ye, Dawtie ?” he whispered. 

“Wait,” she murmured ; “ wait.” 

“T winna wait, Dawtie.” 

“Wait till ye hear what they'll say the 
morn.” 

“Dawtie, I’m ashamed o’ ye! What care 
I,. an’ what daur ye care what they say! 
Are ye no the Lord’s clean yowie? Gien ye 
care for what ony man thinks o’ ye but the 
Lord himsel’, ye’re no a’ his! Gien ye care 
for what I think o’ ye, ither like nor what 
he thinks, ye’re no sae his as I maun hae ye 
afore we pairt company—which, please God, 


least—the risk that our hope should be in | ‘ill be on the ither side o’ eternity !” 


vain, and there is no God. But, Dawtie, | 


“But, An’rew, it winna do to say o’ yer 
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father’s son ’at he took his wife frae the | 


es 1” 


“Deed they s’ say naething ither! What | 
ither cam I for! Would ye hae me ashamed 
o ane 0’ God’s elec’—a lady o’ the Lord’s ain | 
00 rt 9 ” 

“Eh, but I’m feart it’s a’ the compassion 0’ 
yer hert, sir! Ye wad fain mak up to me 
for the disgrace! Ye could weel do wantin’ 
me!” 

“T winna say,” returned Andrew, “ that I 
couldna live wantin’ ye, for that wad be to 
say I wasna worth offerin’ ye, and it would 
be to deny him ’at made you and me for ane 
anither ; but I wad haeasome sair time! I'll 
jist speak to the minister to be ready the 
minute the Lord opens yer prison-door.” 

The same moment, in came the governor | 
with his wife: they were much interested in 
Dawtie. 

“Sir, and maam,” said Andrew, “will 
you please witness that this woman is my 
wife !” 

“Tt’s Maister Andrew Ingram o’ the 
Knowe,” said Dawtie. “He wants me to 
metry him.” 

“JT want her to go before the court as my 
wife,” said Andrew. “She would have me 
wait till the jury said this or that !—The 
jury give me my wife !—As if I didn’t know 
her |’ 

“You won’t have him, I see!” said Mrs. 
Innes, turning to Dawtie. 

“Hae him!” cried Dawtie, “I wad hae 
him gien there war but the heid o’ him!” 

“Then you are husband and wife!” said 
the governor; “only you should have the 
thing done properly by the minister—after- 
wards.” 

“Tl see to that, sir!” answered Andrew. 

“Come, wife,” said the governor, “we 
must let them have a few minutes alone 
together.” 

“There!” said Andrew, when the door | 
closed ; “ye’re my wife, noo, Dawtie! Lat | 
them acquit ye or condemn ye, it’s you an’ 
me noo, whatever come !” 

Dawtie broke into a flood of tears—an 
experience all but new to her—and found it 
did her good. She smiled as she wiped her | 
eyes, and said, 

“Weel, An’rew, gien the Lord hasna ap- | 
peart in his ain likeness to deliver me, he’s | 
done the next best thing.” 

“Dawtie,” answered Andrew, “the Lord 
never does the next best. The thing he does | 
is always better than the thing he does not!” 

“Lat me think, an’ I'll try to un’erstan’,” | 
said Dawtie ; but Andrew went on. 














“The best thing, whan a body’s no ready 
for ’t, would be the warst to gie him—or ony 
gait no the thing for the Father o’ lichts to 
gie! Shortbreid micht be waur for a half 
hungert bairn nor a stane! But the minute 
it’s fit we should look upo’ the face o’ the 
Son o’ Man, oor ain God-born brither, we’ll 
see him, Dawtie! we'llsee him! Hert canna 
think what it'll be like !—And noo, Dawtie, 
wull ye tell me what for ye wouldna lat me 
come and see ye afore ? ” 

“*T wull, An’rew :—I was nae suner left to 
mysel’ i’ the prison than I faun’ mysel’ 
thinkin’ aboot you—you first, and no the 
Lord! I said to mysel’, ‘This is awfu’! I’m 
leanin’ upo’ An’rew, and no upo’ the First 
and the Last!’ I saw that that was to 
brak awa’ frae him that was nearest me, and 
trust ane that was farther awa’,—which wasna 
i’ the holy rizzon o’ things. Sae I said to 
mysel’ I would meet my fate wi’ the Lord 
alane, and wouldna hae you come ‘atween 
him and me !—Noo ye hae ’t, An’rew!” 

Andrew took her in his arms and said, 

“Thank ye, Dawtie! Eh, but I am con- 
tent !—And she thoucht she hadna faith !— 
Good nicht, Dawtie. Ye maun gang to yer 
bed, an’ grow stoot in hert for the morn.” 





CHAPTER XXXV.—AFTER THE VERDICT. 


THROUGH the governor of the jail Andrew 
obtained permission to stand near the pri- 
soner at the trial. The counsel for the pro- 
secution did all he could, and the counsel for 
the defence not much—at least Dawtie’s 
friends thought so—and the judge summed 
up with the greatest impartiality. Dawtie’s 
simplicity and calmness, her confidence de- 
void of self-assertion, had its influence on the 
jury, and they gave the uncomfortable ver- 
dict of “Not Proven,” so that Dawtie was 
discharged. 

Alexa had a carriage ready to take her 
home. As Dawtie went to it, she whispered 
to her husband, 

‘Ye hae to tak me wantin’ a character, 
Andrew !” 

“ Jesus went home without a character, 
and was well received!” said Andrew with 
asmile. ‘“— You'll be over to-night to see 


| the old folk ?” 


“Yes, Andrew ; I’m sure the mistress will 
let me!” 

“ Don’t say a word to her of our marriage, 
except she has heard, and mentions it. I 
want to tell her myself. You will find me 


at the croft when you come, and I will go 


back with you.” 
In the evening Dawtie came, and brought 
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the message that her mistress would like to; ‘They don’t say much. You see, ma’am, 
see him. | we are all proud until we learn that we have 

When he entered the room, Alexa rose to | one Master, and all we are brethren. But 
meet him. He stopped short. they will soon get over it.” 

“T thank you, mam,” he said, “for your! —When I see a man lifting up those that 
great kindness to Dawtie. We were married | are beneath him, not pulling down those 
in the prison. She is my wife now.” that are above him, I will believe in his 

“Married !—Your wife!” echoed Alexa, communism. Those who most resent being 
flushing, and drawing back a step. | looked down upon, are in general the readiest 


“T had loved her long, ma’am ; and when | to look down upon others. It is not prin- 
trouble came upon her, the time came for ciple, it is not truth, it is themselves they 


me to stand by her side.” regard. Of all false divinities, Self is the 
“You had not spoken to her then— | most illogical — 
till— ?” “Tf God had been the mighty monarch 


“Not till last night. I said before the | they represent him,” continued Andrew, “he 
governor of the prison and Mrs. Innes that | would never have let us come near him!” 





we were husband and wife. If you please,| “Did you hear Mr. Rackstraw’s sermon 

ma’am, we shall have the proper ceremony | on the condescension of God ?” asked Alexa, 

as soon as possible.” “The condescension of God, ma‘am! 
“T wish I had known!” said Alexa—j| There is no such thing. God never con- 

almost to herself, with a troubled smile. descended, with one Jove-like nod, all his 
“T wish you had, ma'am!” responded | mighty, eternal life! God condescend to his 

Andrew. children—their spirits born of his spirit, 
She raised her face with a look of con-| their hearts the children of his heart! No, 

fidence. -ma’am! there never was a falser, uglier 
“ Will you please to forget, Andrew ?” word in any lying sermon !” 


Nobility had carried the day. She had| His eyes flashed and his face shone. Alexa 
not one mean thought either of him or the | thought she had never seen him look so 
girl. | grand. 
" «To forget is not in man’s power, ma'am ; ~ «T see!” she answered. “Iwill never use 
but I shall never think a thought you would the word about God again!” 
wish unthought.” | “Thank you, ma’am.” 

She held out her hand to him. They were; ‘ Why should you thank me ?” 


friends for ever. | “T beg your pardon; I had no right to 
“Will you be married here, Andrew?| thank you. But I am so tried with the 
The house is at your service,” she said. | wicked things said about God by people who 
“Don’t you think it ought to be at her | think they are speaking to his pleasure and 
father’s, ma’am ?” | not in his despite, that I am apt to talk fool- 
“You are right,” said Alexa; and she sat | ishly. I don’t wonder at God’s patience with 
down. | the wicked, but I do wonder at his patience 


Andrew stood in silence, for he saw she | with the pious!” 
was meditating something. At length she} “They don’t know better!” 
raised her head, and spoke. ** How are they to know better while they 
“You have been compelled to take the are so sure about everything! I would in- 
step sooner than you intended—have you | finitely rather believe in no God at all, than 


not ?” |in such a God as they would have me be- 
“Yes, ma’am.” | lieve in !” 
“Then you can hardly be so well prepared ‘Oh, but Andrew, I had not a glimmer of 
as you would like to be!” | what you meant—of what you really objected 
“We shall manage.” | to, or what you loved! Now, I cannot even 


“Tt will hardly be convenient for your | recall what it was I did not like in your 
mother, I fear !—You have nowhere else to teaching. I think it was that, instead of list- 
take her—have you ?” | ening to know what you meant, I was always 

“No, ma'am; but my mother loves us | thinking how to oppose you, or trying to find 
both.—And,” he added simply, “where | out by what name you were to be called. 
there’s room for me, there’s room for her | One time I thought you were an Arminian, 
now !” another time a Socinian, then a Swedenbor- 

“Would you mind if I asked you how | gian, then an Arian! I read a history of the 
your parents take it ?” sects of the middle ages, just to see where I 
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gould set you down. I told people you did 
not believe this, and did not believe that, when 
[ knew neither what you believed, nor what 
you did not believe. I thought I did, but it 
was all mistake and imagination. When you 
would not discuss things with me, I thought 
you were afraid of losing the argument. Now 
[see that, instead of disputing about opinions, 





tome a sinner!’” 

“God be praised!” said Andrew. “ Ma’am, 
you are a free woman! The Father has called 
you, and you have said, ‘ Here I am!’” 

“T hope so, Andrew, thanks to God by 

a! But I am forgetting what I wanted 
tosay! Would it not be better—after you 
are married, I mean—to let Dawtie stay with 
me a while tI will promise you not to work 
her too hard,” she added, with a little laugh. 

“Tsee, ma'am! It is just like you! You 
want people to know that you believe in 
her!” 

“Yes ; but I want also to do what I can 
to keep such good tenants. Therefore I must 
add a room or two to your house, that there 
may be good accommodation for you all.” 

“You make thanks impossible, ma'am! I 
will speak to Dawtie about it. I know she 
will be glad not to leave you! I will take 
care not to trouble the house.” 

“You shall do just as Dawtie and you 
please. Where Dawtie is, there will be room 
for you! ” 

ey Alexa’s pain had grown quite bear- 
able. 

Dawtie needed no persuading. She was 
so rich in the possession of Andrew, that she 
could go a hundred years without seeing him, 
the said. It was only that he would come 
and see her, instead of her going to see him! 

In ten days they were married at her 
father’s cottage. Her father and mother then 
accompanied her and Andrew to the Knowe, 
to dine with Andrew’s father and mother. 
In the evening the new pair went out for a 
walk in the old fields. 

“Tt seems, Dawtie, as if God was here 
said Andrew. 

“T would fain see him, Andrew! I would 
rather you went out than God!” 

“Suppose he was nowhere, Dawtie ?” 

“If God werena in you, ye wadna be what 
ye are to yer ignorant Dawtie, Andrew! She 
needs her Father in h’aven sairer nor her 
Andrew! But I’m sayin’ things sae true ’at 
it’s jist silly to say them! Eh, it’s like h’aven 
itsel’ to be oot o’ that prison, an’ walkin’ 
aboot wi’ you! God has gi’en me a’ thing !— 
jist a’ thing, Andrew!” 


1” 











| 





| Dawtie laughed like a child. 


1” 


But I like better to be wi’ him 


“God was wi’ yei’ the prison, Dawtie 
“Aye! 
here!” 

“ An’ ye may be sure he likes better to 


ha’e ye here!” rejoined Andrew. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AGAIN THE GOBLET. 
THE next day, Alexa set Dawtie to search 


[should have been saying, ‘God be merciful | the house yet again for the missing goblet. 


“Tt must be somewhere ! ” she said. “ We 
are beset with an absolute contradiction : the 
thing can’t be in the house! and it must be 
in the house ! ” 

“Tf we do find it,” returned Dawtie, 
“ folk’ll say them ’at could hide could weel 
seek! Is’ luik naegait wantin’ you, mem!” 

The study was bare of books, and the 
empty shelves gave no hint of concealment. 
They stood in its dreariness, looking vaguely 
round them. 

“Did it ever come to ye, mem,” said 
Dawtie, “that a minute or twa passed be- 
tween Mr. Crawford comin’ doon the stair 
wi you, and me gaein’ up to the maister ? 
When I gaed intil the room, he lay pantin’ 7? 
the bed; but as I broodit upo’ ilka thing 
alane i’ the prison, he cam afore me, there i’ 
the bed, as gien he had gotten oot o’ ’t, and 
hidden awa’ the cup, and was jist gotten intil’t 
again, the same moment I cam in.” 

“Dying people will do strange things!” 
rejoined her mistress. ‘“ But it brings us no 
nearer the cup!” 

“The surer we are, the better we'll seek!” 
said Dawtie. 

They began, and went over the room the- 
roughly—looking everywhere they could 
think of. They had all but given it up to 
go on elsewhere, when Dawtie, standing again 
in the middle and looking about in a sort of 
unconscious hopelessness, found her eyes on 
the mantelshelf, and went and laid her hand 
upon it. It was of wood, and she fancied it 
a little loose, but she could not move it. 

“When Andrew comes, we'll get him to 
examine it!” said Alexa. 

He came in the evening, and Alexa told 
him what they had been doing. She begged 
him to get tools, and see whether there was 
not a space under the mantelshelf. But An- 
drew, accustomed to ponder contrivances 
with Sandy, would have a good look at it 
first. He came presently upon a clever little 
spring, pressing which he could lift the shelf : 
there under it, sure enough, in rich response 
to the candle he held, flashed the gems of the 
curiously wrought chalice of gold! Alexa 
gave a cry, Andrew drew a deep breath, 
How they 
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gazed on it, passed it from one to the other, 
pored over the gems, and over the raised work 
that enclosed them, I need not tell. They 
began to talk about what was to be done 
with it. 

“We will send it to the earl!” said Alexa. 

“No,” said Andrew; “that would be to 
make ourselves judges in the case! Your 
father must have paid money for it ; he gave 
it to Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Crawford must 
not be robbed !” 

“Stop, Andrew!” said Alexa, “ Every- 
thing in the next room was left to my cousin, 
with the library in this; whatever else was 
left him was individually described. The 
cup was not in the next room, and was not 
mentioned. Providence has left us to do 
with it as we may judge right. I think it 
ought to be taken to Borland Hall—and by 
Dawtie.” 

“ Well !—She will mention that your father 
bought it ?” 

“T will not take a shilling for it !” 

“Is not that because you are not quite sure 
you have the right to dispose of it ?” 

“T would not take the price of it if my 
father had left the cup expressly to me!” 

“Had he done so, you would have a right 
to what he paid for it. To give the earl the 
choice of securing it, would be a service ren- 
dered him. If he were too poor to buy it, 
the thing would have to be considered.” 

“ Nothing could make me touch money for 
it. George would never doubt we had con- 
cealed it in order to trick him out of it!” 

“ He will think so all the same. It will 
satisfy him, and not a few beside, that 
Dawtie ought to have been convicted. The 
thing is certainly Mr. Crawford’s—that is, 
his as not yours. Your father undoubtedly 
meant him to have the cup; and God would 
not have you, even to serve the right, take 
acvantage of an accident. Whatever ought to 
be done with the cup, Mr. Crawford ought 
to do it; it is his business to do right in 
regard to it; and whatever advantage may 
be gained by doing right, Mr. Crawford 
ought to have the chance of gaining it. 
Would you deprive him of the opportunity, 
to which at least he has a right, of doing 
justice, and delivering his soul?” 

“You would have us tell the earl that his 
cup is found, but Mr. Crawford claims it ?” 
said Alexa. 

“ Andrew would have us take it to Mr. 
Crawford,” said Dawtie, “and tell him that 
the earl has a claim to it.” 

“Tell him also,” said Andrew, “where it 
was found, showing he has no /egal right to 








it; and tell him he has no more moral right 
to it than the laird could give him. Tell 
him, ma'am,” continued Andrew, “that you 
expect him to take it to the earl, that he 
may buy it if he will; and say that if, after 
a fortnight, you find it is not in the earl’s 
possession, you will yourself ascertain from 
him whether the offer has been made 
him.” 

“That is just right,” said Alexa. 

And so the thing was done. The cup is 
now in the earl’s collection, and without any 
further interference on her part. 

A few days after she and Dawtie carried 
the cup to Crawford, a parcel arrived at Pot- 
lurg, containing a beautiful silver case, and 
inside the case the jewelled watch—with a 
letter from George, begging Alexa to accept 
his present, and assuring her of his convic- 
tion that tha moment he annoyed her with 
any further petition, she would return it, 
He expressed his regret that he had brought 
such suffering upon Dawtie, and said he was 
ready to make whatever amends her husband 
might think fit. 

Alexa accepted the watch, and wore it 
She thought her father would like her to 
do so. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN. 


THE friendship of the three was never 
broken. I will not say that, as she lay awake 
in the dark, the eyes of Alexa never renewed 
the tears of that autumn night on which she 
turned her back upon the pride of self, but 
her tears were never those of bitterness, of 
self-scorn, or of self-pity. 

“Tf Iam to be pitied,” she would say to 
herself, “let the Lord pity me! I am not 
ashamed, and will not be sorry. I have 
nothing to resent ; no one has wronged me.” 

Andrew died in middle age. His wife said 
the Master wanted him for something no 
body else could do, or he would not have 
taken him from her. She wept and took 
comfort, for she lived in expectation. 

One night when she and Alexa were sit- 
ting together at Potlurg, about a month 
after his burial, speaking of many things 
with the freedom of a long and tried love, 
Alexa said, after a pause of some duration, 

“Were you not very angry with me then, 
Dawtie ?” 

“When, ma'am ?” 

“When Andrew told you.” 

“Told me what, ma’am ? I must be stupid 
to-night, for I can’t think what you 
mean !” 
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knowing he was yours.” 

“T ken naething o’ what ye’re mintin’ at, 
mem!” persisted Dawtie, in a tone of be- 
wilderment. 

“Oh! I thought you had no secrets from 
one.another ! ” 

“T don’t know that we ever had—except 
things in his books that he said were God’s 
secrets, Which I should understand some day, 
for God was telling them as fast as he could 
get his children to understand them.” 

“T see!” sighed Alexa; “you were made 
for each other !—But this is my secret, and 
Ihave the right to tell it. He kept it for 
me to tell you! I thought all the time you 
knew it!” 

“T don’t want to know anything Andrew 
would not tell me.” 

“He thought it was my secret, you see, 
not his, and that was why he did not tell 
you.” 

“Of course, ma'am! Andrew always did 
what was right!” 

“Well, then, Dawtie—I offered to be his 
wife if he would have me!” 

“And what did he say ?” asked Dawtie, 
with the composure of one listening to a 
story learned from a book. 

“He told me he couldn't. But I’m not 
sure what he said. The words went away.” 

“When was it he asked you ?” said Daw- 
tie, sunk in thought. 


THE 


“When he told you I wanted him, not | 


“The night but one before the trial,” an- 
| swered Alexa. 

“He micht hae ta’en you, then, i’stead o 
me !—a lady an’ a’! Oh, mem! do you think 
he took me ’cause I was in trouble? He 
micht hae been laird himsel’ !” 


“Dawtie! Dawtie!” cried Alexa. “If 
you think that would have weighed with An- 
drew, I ought to have been his wife, for I 
know him better than you!” 

Dawtie smiled at that. 

“But I do know, mem,” she said, “ that 
Andrew was fit to cast the lairdship frae him 
to comfort ony puir lassie!—I would ha’ 
lo’ed him a’ the same!” 

“As I have done, Dawtie!” said Alexa 
solemnly. “But he wouldn’t have thrown 
me away for you, if he hadn’t loved you, 
Dawtie! Be sure of that. He might have 
made nothing of the lairdship, but he 
wouldn’t have made nothing of me!” 

“'That’s true, mem. I dinna doobt it.” 

“T love him still—and you mustn’t mind 
me saying it, Dawtie! There are ways of 
loving that are good, though there be some 
pain in them. Thank God, we have our 
children to look after! You will let me say 
our children, won’t you, Dawtie ?” 

Some thought Alexa hard, some thought 
her cold ; but the few that knew her, knew 
she was neither; and some of my readers 
will grant that such a friend as Andrew was 
better than such a husband as George. 


END. 
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By rae Rev. E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 


pS POWNING the summit of a lofty, iso- 
lated rock, stands Urbino, celebrated 
for its pure healthy air and the grand and 
romantic character of its scenery, on which, 
in his youthful days, Raphael loved to gaze 
while imbibing its influences of rugged 
beauty into his artist soul. Striking, in- 
deed, is the panorama spread before the eye, 
when mounting the castle tower, reached 
by its quaint spiral staircase, one views the 
surrounding country and the magnificent 
Sierra which bounds the horizon, to whose 
tops, even in summer, the lingering snow 
imparts an almost Alpine aspect, and on 
whose sides once grew the famed pine forests, 
which gave in ancient days the epithet of 
Trabaria to the district of Massa, from the 
beams carried thence for the luxurious palaces 


of ancient Rome, and described by Dante as 
“The living rafters in the back 
Of Italy.” 
To the extreme left, towering 5,600 feet 
above the level of the sea, majestically rises 
St. Albertino, and in succession come into 
view Monte del Cavallo, on whose gentle 
slopes the famous breed of horses, for which 
the princes of Urbino were so justly proud, 
were reared ; Monte Nerone, noted in days 
gone by for its rich iron ores, and simples 
the most eagerly sought for in all Italy ; the 
twin rocks of Sassi di Simeoni; Monte Car- 
pegna—cradle of the Montefeltrian race— 
which has given its name to the local wind 
sweeping down from its height upon the Ad- 
riatic ; the vista terminating with the peaks 





of San Marino, whose little city and republic 
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were among the most curious relics of repub-| is perhaps the most distinguished, although 
lican institutions in Europe. his successor, Duke Guidobaldo L., was no less 
Urbino can lay claim to a respectable anti- | remarkable for his patronage of art and learn- 
quity, as well as to a distinguished history, | ing. Sismondi calls Federigo the Meczenas of 
for it was here—the Urbium Hortense of | the fine arts, and his exploits, as well as his 
Pliny—that Valens, the general of Vitellius, | virtues, are celebrated in a manuscript poem, 
was put to death. As far back, too, as A.D. } now in the Vatics an, by the father of Raphael, 
313 the city was made the seat ‘of a bishop- |Giovanni Sanzi. His capital, whither re- 
ric, St. Evandus being the first to exercise | | sorted the most learned men of Italy, is de- 
episcopal functions there. Pope Martin V. | scribed by writers of the time as the seat of 
(1417) was formerly Bishop of Urbino; | learning, science, and art. A fine statue of 
later on Pope Pius IV. (1563) enhanced its | Federigo adorns the noble staircase of the 
dignity by elevating the see into an arch- | Ducal ‘palace. Among the famous men who 
bishopric. _Its college is directed by the | visited the court of Urbino were the two 
Scolopie fathers. The little duchy of which | Tassos, Bernardo and Torquato, Polydore 
Urbino was the capital had its origin at | Virgilius, Bembo, Antonio Allegretti, Baroc- 
Montefeltro, whose early lords were raised to | | cio, “Girolamo Muzio, Pietro Aretino, desig- 
the rank of that fief by the renowned Em- | nated by Ariosto as “the scourge of princes, 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, and who, by their | Bibiena, Count Balthasar Castiglione, and 
valiant swords and their faithful service to | other literati and artists. In an age when 
the Church, gradually acquired power, so | learning was fashionable among Italian ladies 
that in the thirteenth century they received | of exalted rank, Urbino was ‘not inferior to 
investiture of it from the popes. In this | other cities of the peninsula. Battista Sforza, 
little State, containing seven episcopal cities, | the second wife of Federigo, whose virtues 
a number of smaller towns, and some three | are recorded in such glowing terms by Ber- 
or four hundred castles or armed villages, at | nardo Tasso, was a worthy companion of her 
a period when Italy, torn with factions and | husband. On the occasion of the visit of 
the theatre of the struggle between the | Pope Pius II. to Mantua she was selected to 
Papal and Imperial power, presented a strik- | pronounce the oration of welcome. Much 
ing parallel to the age of Pericles, in its mar- | learning did not, however, distract her from 
vellous development of art and learning, in | the practical duties of life. The wife of 
neither case attributable to peace, order, | Guidobaldo I. the beautiful Elisabetta Gon- 
or good government, three of its rulers stand | zaga, exercised a powerful influence on the 
out prominently in history. Of these Duke | refinement of the court. She was well known 
Federigo, whose encouragement of learning | at the English court, and it is very possible 
earned for his city the title of tala Atene, that Shakspeare took from her a hint for his 
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Miranda. Another most remarkable woman 
connected with Urbino was Vittoria Colonna, 
the daughter of FabrizioColonna, by Agnesina, 


daughter of Duke Federigo of Urbino, and | 
Left | 


granddaughter of Battista Sforza. 
early a widow by the death of her husband, 
Ferdinando Francesco, Marquis of Pescara, 
who died at the age of thirty-three, with 
rare constancy she cherished his memory, 
and devoted herself to devotional exercises 
and literature. The elevated beauty of her 


poetry, and the charms of her correspondence | 


and conversation, attracted the admiration 
of learned men. Among those whom the 


| Giorgio. One or two of the rooms still re- 

tain their pristine state in inlaid panelling or 
| tarsia, executed by Maestro Giacomo, of 
Florence, which, unlike modern marqueterie, 
was enriched with a pure arabesque design, 
and even by historical or religious composi- 
tions. The galleries contain a valuable 
series of early Christian and ancient Roman 
inscriptions, found for the most part in the 
neighbourhood. These are, however, only 
the wreck of the large collection of bronze 
and marble sculptures which Castiglione de- 
| scribed. They were probably transferred to 
| the Vatican at the same time that the valu- 


sympathies of genius and piety united to | able ducal library was removed there. 


her was Michael Angelo, who visited her on 


her death-bed in 1547, and wrote a sonnet | 


This library, formed by Duke Federigo 
and further enriched by his successors, was a 


to her memory; a similar tribute to her | very remarkable and valuable collection. The 


genius being also paid by Ariosto, who de- 
votes some stanzas in his “ Orlando Furioso” 
to her praise. 
tion and received the Italian divines who 
were in sympathy with that movement. 
Few of her writings remain ; the following 
lines, preserved from her pen, are replete 
with deep spiritual feeling and graceful re- 
refinement :— 


“Thanks to thy sovereign grace, O God! if I 

Am graff’d in that true vine a living shoot, 
Whose arms embrace the world, and in whose root, 

Planted by faith, our life must hidden lie : 

But thou beholdest how I fade and dry, 
Choked with a waste of leaf, and void of fruit, 
Unless thy spring perennial shall recruit 

My sapless branch! still wanting fresh supply. 

O cleanse me then, and make me to abide 
Wholly in Thee, to drink Thy heavenly dew, 
And watered daily with my tears to grow. 

Thou art the truth, Thy promise is my guide ; 
Prepare me when Thou comest, Lord, to show 
Fruits answering to the stock on which I grew.” 





Among the various objects of interest 
which Urbino possesses, the castle, now some- | 
what grandly termed “ La Corte,” is worthy | 


founder, whose taste for literature and pa- 
tronage of art we have previously noticed, 


She favoured the Reforma- ; was himself a man of very considerable ac- 


quirements, and it is related that while es- 
corting the Pope on one occasion, he held a 
learned discussion with his Holiness on the 
relative genius of generals of ancient and 
modern days. His object was to secure the 
| chief books in every branch of learning, 
original or translated, ancient or modern. 
To attain this end he sent emissaries to the 
Vatican, Florence, St. Mark’s, Pavia, and 
Oxford, A sum of thirty thousand ducats 
was apportioned by the Duke for this pur- 
pose. Every book was bound in crimson 
and ornamented with silver. All large manu- 
scripts were written on vellum with illumi- 
nations, and each work was a complete copy. 
The range of works comprised the Fathers, 
philosophy, Hebrew, classical and other 
works ; remarkable polyglot Psalters in Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin; the celebrated “Ur- 


of inspection, with its high spire-capped | bino” Bible, which ranks among the richest 


tower which attracts the eye of the tourist | 
as he travels from Tuscany to Urbino. Cas- 
tiglione says, at the commencement of his | 
“Corteggiano : ”"—“ Among other laudable 
actions, Federigo erected on the rugged 
heights of Urbino a residence, by many re- 
garded as the most beautiful in all Italy, and 
so amply provided with every convenience 
that it appeared rather a palatial city than a 
palace ;” a building, indeed, which even the 
Magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici deigned to 
imitate. The inner side is situated on a 


its desolation and solitude, but which en- 
hances the beauty and richness of detail that 
Makes the Palace of Urbino so unique a 


specimens of ornate caligraphy in the Vatican, 
and for beauty and preservation as one of the 
most important works of the golden days of 
manuscript illumination—its execution has 
been attributed to Perugino or Pinturicchio ; 
a very valuable folio Dante, having in the 
frontispiece the Montefeltrian arms with the 
garter of England enclosed in pearls; and a 
Hebrew Bible, alleged to have been taken at 
Volterro, a ponderous volume, with boards 
twenty-three inches by sixteen, containing 
between the massive covers nine hundred 
and seventy-nine leaves of stout parchment, 
with the prose and poetic parts curiously 
arranged. This bears the date of 5055 J.s. 
(A.D. 1295). Among the eminent men who 
were librarians are the names of Lorenzo 





pecimen of the Renaissance, well worthy 
e genius of its architect, Francesco di 


Abstemio, of Macerata, an eminent professor 
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of literature, who flourished about 1500, and 
Vespasiano, originally an agent in amassing 
these treasures. A curious book of rules for 
the regulation of the library for the court 
and household of Guidobaldo I. is extant 
among the Vatican MSS. It states, among 
other desiderata, that “the librarian should 
be learned, of good presence, temper, and 
manners, correct and ready of speech... . 
He must preserve the books from damp and 
vermin, as well as from the hands of chiefly 
dirty and ignorant people. . . . To those of 
authority and learning he ought himself to 
exhibit them with all facility, courteously 
explaining their beauty and remarkable cha- 
racteristics, the handwriting and miniatures, 
but observant that such abstract no leaves. 
When ignorant or merely curious people 
wish to see them a glance is sufficient, if it be 
not some one of considerable influence. . . 
He must let no book be taken away but by 
the Duke’s orders; and if lent must get a 
written receipt and see to its being returned. 
When a number of visitors come in he must 
be specially watchful that none be stolen.” 

Like most Italian cities, Urbino possesses 
several churches of considerable antiquarian 
and artistic interest. The cathedral—whose 
cupola, designed by Muzio Oddi, was erected 
in 1604—fell down in 1789. Considerable 
confusion of dates has arisen respecting this 
church, owing to the slow advance, even for 
Italy, in its building. It is stated by some 
that Guidantonio founded it in 1439, but 
Lazzarini asserts it was commenced by Fede- 
rigo in 1447, and consecrated to St. Crescen- 
tino in 1534. The facade was not completed 
till so recently as 1781. The fine pulpit and 
organ were designed by Giorlamo della Genga. 
Baroccio, who embellished the organ, also 
executed the two fine paintings depicting 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, and another 
of the Last Supper, remarkable for its rich- 
ness of colouring and composition. The 
altar-piece, by Timoteo della Viti, represents 
St. Martin and St. Thomas a Becket, with a 
portrait of Duke Guidobaldo. The sacristy 
contains one of the best collections of church 
plate and vestments which Italy retained 
after the French invasion, chiefly the gift of 
Cardinal Albani, to whom Urbino is so 
largely indebted for her modern prosperity. 
A curious bronze eagle in the choir formerly 
held the famous polyglot Bible now in 
the Vatican. In the Oratorio della Grotta, 
beneath the cathedral, is a very fine Piéta, 
attributed to Giacomo Bologna. 

The Museum is enriched by numerous 
works of art, amongst them most of the old 














Chimney-piece and Door in the Sala degli Angeli. 


pictures from the suppressed churches and 
monasteries. The principal ones are a paint- 
ing by Giorgio Andreoli, representing an arch 
constructed with Corinthian pillars, similar 
to that of Sposalizio and other pictures of 
Raphael and Perugino, and the Last Supper, 
by Justus Van Ghent, having in the back- 
ground Duke Federigo with two attendants, 
one of whom is supposed to be the artist 
himself and the other the Venetian Caterino 
Zeno, then residing as Persian Ambassador 
at the Court of Urbino. Another Last Sup- 
per is from the brush of the famous Titian, 
and Baroccio is represented by a S. Francis 
in ecstasy; Timoteo Viti by the S. Apol- 
lonia, a Virgin and Child, San Rocco, and 
Tobias and the Angel. There isa fine Virgin 
and Child, with figures of St. John the Baptist, 
San Sebastian, and other saints. The three 
kneeling figures depict the Butfi family, by 
whose command this picture was painted by 
Giovanni Sanzi. The Museum also contains 
some modern paintings and many important 
works in marble and majolica ware. 

Our reference to majolica reminds us that 
Urbino and its neighbourhood, especially 
during the rule of Duke Guidobaldo II., was 


|famed for the excellence of this ware, par- 
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ticularly for its vases and plates. The latter, 
often of great size, were of two kinds : bacili, 
for table use, and amatorii, souvenirs or mar- 
riage gifts. They had usually upon them 
the lady’s portrait, with the complimentary 
epithet of bella. Sometimes united hands 
and transfixed hearts, with an appropriate 
motto, conveyed the tender sentiments of 
the donor. One preserved at Rome has the 
inscription : “Non é si vago el fiore che non 
imbiacca o casca.”—(‘‘ There is no flower so 
lovely but fades or droops.”) Another at 
Florence: “Per fin che vivo, io sempre 
tamero.”—(“ While I live, thee Ilove.”) One 
plate in the Massa collection expresses a 
pathetic sentiment, probably in memory of a | 
revered friend—“Un bel morire tutta la | 
vita onora.”—(“A beautiful death confers 
honour on a lifetime.”) The same Massa 
collection contains a dish with a female por- 
trait, with the coat-of-arms of the Montefeltri 
on her breast. Most of these portrait-plates 
were deep, and when presented to a bride 
were filled with ornaments, jewels and other 
valuables. Tiny plates of this ware laden 
with confections were frequently given by 
parents to their children. At the Louvre, 
in the Medizval Gallery, is a very beautiful 
small plate, having the profile of Duke Fede- 
rigo of Urbino in relief, with his name, 
within a coloured border of oak-leaves (the 
arms of the Della Rovere family) also in 
relievo, probably made on the occasion of his 
alliance with the Della Rovere by the mar- 
riage of his daughter with the Lord Prefect 
of that house in 1474. The fine majolica 
of Urbino attained its earliest perfection, 
1530—60, under Orazio Fontana, who painted 
many of the richest productions of the reign 
of Guidobaldo II. Among his pupils was a 
Raffaele Ciarla, whose name is often con- 
fused with that of the illustrious artist. The 
art is said to have been introduced from 
Urbino into Gubbio (1498), where, under 
the genius of Giorgio Andreoli, the Gubbian 
pottery, so highly prized for its rich ruby 
and gold colours and prismatic glaze, at- 
tained its world-wide celebrity. 

A pleasing, if fanciful, tale connects the 
great Raphael with this branch of art. It 
states that Duke Guidobaldo I., when de- 
sirous to send a bridal gift or marriage pre- 
sent, would often choose some rare plate or 
service of his own Urbinian ware. Near to 
the house of Giovanni Sanzi resided Maestro 
Benedetto Ronconi and his beautiful daugh- 
ter Pacifica, a handsome and graceful maiden 
of some seventeen years, whose face is said 
to have been reproduced in Raphael’s Ma- 
XVIT—26 
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donna di San Sisto, now in the Dresden Gal- 
lery. “ Little Raphael was accustomed to run 
in and out of the potter's workshop, with 
its lancet-windows looking over orchards, 
filled with pear-trees and plum-trees. It was 
one of those pleasant workshops then so 
common in Italy—calm, godly, homelike 
places, filled from without with the songs of 
birds and the sweet scents of herbs and 
blossoms.” Among the four pupils of Ron- 
coni was Luca Torelli, a handsome youth 
from a village above the mountains, of tall, 
handsome build, but more fitted for the camp 
than the studio. Secretly he adored Pacifica, 
who silently reciprocated his affection, but 
Torelli’s lack of skill presented an insuper- 
able barrier to their alliance; Ronconi, a 
middle-aged, stern, handsome, pompous man, 





Raphael’s House. 
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having determined that his daughter should | 
only marry a suitor whose artistic skill might 
perpetuate the fame of his atelier. One day 
came an order from the Duke for an oval 
dish and jar of majolica ware, to be painted 
with the story of Esther—Scriptural and 
other designs being frequently depicted on 
such ornaments. The order was to be com- 

pleted in three months, and to be of the best 
material and design that could be produced. 

Desirous to be especially distinguished by 
his success on this occasion, Ronconi offered 
the hand of his daughter to the pupil who 
could produce the best design and work. 

Those only-who resided in the duchy were 
entitled to enter into the contest. Poor 
Torelli bewailed his sad lack of skill to 
Raphael, then seven years of age, who, know- 
ing the affection with which the two lovers 
regarded each other, and deeply sympathising | 
with them in their apparently hopeless _pas- | 
sion, promised to help his friend out of the | 
dilemma, enjoining, however, the strictest 

secrecy. Shutting himself with bar and lock 

every day ina breezy attic (each student had 

a studio to himself), underneath the arches | 
which supported Maestro Benedetto’s house, 

he laboured assiduously. One day, just | 





before the time assigned had elapsed, Raphael | 
disclosed to the awe-struck and delighted | 
gaze of his friend a magnificent vase and | 
plate, having as its design the arms of the | 


Montefeltri, with a landscape of Urbino, its 
mountains glowing with the solemn radiance 
of eventide ; and among a group of figures, 
supreme in her white robe and golden crown, 
stood Queen Esther, with the face of Pacifica. 
On the day appointed the Duke came to in- 
spect the work of the ten competitors, whose 
productions were indicated by numbers. 
Eleven were, however, there exhibited. He 
looked at them all, as they indicated various 
degrees of skill, Torelli’s own production 
being the most clumsy, and far inferior to 
the others. Delighted he gazed on the 
eleventh, and demanded to know the name 
of the designer. Yielding to the entreaties 
of delighted Raphael, who claimed the prize, 
the Duke overcame the professional scruples 
of Ronconi, and obtained his consent to his 
daughter’s marriage with Torelli ; then, filling 
the vase with as many golden ducats as it 
would contain, he handed it to the blushing 
and delighted Pacifica as a marriage portion. 

Although renowned as a seat of learning 
and culture under the wise and fostering 
auspices of Dukes Federigo, Guidobaldo L, 
who received the garter from our Henry VII, 
and della Rovere, the name which will par 
excellence secure immortality to Urbino is 
that of Raphael Sanzi, greatest of all Italian 
painters, in an age remarkable for the num- 
ber and genius of its artists. The house in 
which Raphael was born, April 6th, 1483, 
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urchased originally for 250 ducats by his 
ndfather, has been preserved by the 
municipal authorities as a public monument. 
A eulogistic Latin inscription over the door- 
way indicates the date of the artist’s birth. 
The smallest of three rooms on the first floor 
was the scene of this event; it has painted in 
it a Madonna and Child sleeping. For a long 
time this picture was supposed to have been 
an early attempt of Raphael’s, but closer in- 
vestigation and more correct criticism have 
shown it to have been executed by his father, 
Giovanni Sanzi, a man of varied attainments, 
and a poet as well as a painter, whose works 
exhibit deep religious feeling, his style being 
particularly serious and of conscientious 
finish and quiet gentleness. His heads, 
especially those of children, show in their 
loveliness that Giovanni was the true fore- 
runner of his son. 
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ancient fame as a manufactory of majolica, 
its fortifications, constructed by Francesco 
di Giogio, in ruins, and the ancient glories 
of its palace departed, where, for more than 
a hundred years, its model court of princely 
taste and munificence possessed a high repu- 
tation, eclipsing the brilliant court of Rimini, 
under Sigismundo Malatesta, and that of 
Pesaro, under Alessandro Sforza, it still lives 
to us by its memories. In these busy days, 
when life becomes too often’a race for wealth 


| and distinction, ending but too frequently in 


| 





bitter disappointment and loss, or, if attained, 
like an apple of Sodom; fair to gaze upon, 
is changed to ashes in the mouth of him 
who seeks to enjoy it, we all need the lesson 
which the reminiscences of Urbino, wafted 
on the spirit of the past, convey to us: 
a lesson taught by the noble pictures and 


The portraits of the | sculptures of the days of old, dark, indeed, 


Madonna and Child referred to, are supposed | politically, over-clouded too frequently with 
to be Magia Ciarla, Raphael’s mother, and | superstition, but bright with earnest labour 
Raphael himself, who received» his name | and service, instinct with ‘that deep, holy 
(which he signed indifferently Raphaello and | fervour which created the divine inspiration 
Raffaelo), according to a local legend, from | of a Raphael and the awful grandeur of a 
his being placed by his parents under the | Michael Angelo; when men toiled and 


special protection of that archangel. 


| suffered in their zeal for the true and beauti- 


Singularly, no picture of Raphael’s exists | ful, from whose sorrows have arisen those 


in Urbino, although after he had acquired 
reputation by his works in the Vatican 
(he was first introduced to Pope Julius 
IL, when the latter visited Urbino), 
Raphael painted the portraits of the 
Dukes of Urbino, and also executed an 
admirable portrait of himself, for his 
friends in his native city. The influence 
of his native scenery, seen in his land- 
scapes, and the faces of his subjects in 
his earlier paintings, show that the first 
associations of his childhood and youth 
had made a deep impression on his mind. 
There is little doubt that the collections 
of ancient and modern art with which 
Raphael was surrounded in the churches 
of the city, and more particularly at the 
gand palace with its art treasures to 
Which Raphael had access, his father 
being a favourite at the court (although 
he died when his son was only eleven 
years of age), and the many distin- 
guished artists and literati who resorted 
there, were powerful factors in directing 
the early bent of his genius, which like that 
of Mozart was early manifested, and affords 
astriking instance of the importance of early 
Impressions upon youthful minds. 

Although now a decayed town, in spite of 
the effort of Cardinal Antonini in the early 
part of the eighteenth century to revive its 
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A Windy Corner outside Urbino. 


imperishable monuments of genius, which 
shall endure for all time, making the world 
brighter and nobler; men who prayed over 
their work, and rising from their knees with 
a heavenly inspiration, reproduced the divine 
on canvas and in stone; men to whom 
God, manifested to them by Nature, was a 
fact—the skies, the hills, the woods, the 





“WITH CHRIST, WHICH IS FAR BETTER.” 








Contrada Raffaello and Market-Place. 


running stream and the ever-restless sea, | content, if their work endured, that they 
conveying daily new and higher thoughts of | themselves should perish, and who learnt the 
Him whose hands, pierced for man’s redemp- art, so hard to acquire in the nineteenth cen- 
tion, had created these marvels of Divine tury, of serving God and living to Him in 
power and skill ;—an age when men worked quiet and holy calmness ; their religion their 
for all time, and not for the present moment, life, their holy life their religion. 





“WITH CHRIST, WHICH IS FAR BETTER.” 
En Memoriam.—E. F. J. 


OUD wails the storm across the world’s wide sea ; 
I would depart, at rest I fain would be : 
As once the Syrian bark, 
Toiling through midnight dark, 
Receiving Christ, within the harbour rode, 
So will He bring me to His calm abode. 


« Arise, my love ; and come away,” He said. 
She knew the voice of Him who once was dead ; 
And turning, whispered low, 
“He cails me ; let me go.” 
So through the gate of death she followed Him, 
Whither we could not see—our watching eyes were dim. 


“T would depart.” Oh, strangely mournful word ; 
But that the dead is now the living Lord, 

Alive for evermore, 

The oil of joy to pour 
Where grief’s dark touch hath left a quivering spot, 
Where lives the thought of her who now is not. 
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Wherefore, look up ; departure is not loss, 


Only brief silence—Christ’s 


all-potent cross, 


That voice of quenchless love 
From the great Heart above, 
Amid uncounted good, hath purchased this, 
For hearts made one in Him,—union in endless bliss. 


March 9th, 1888. 


E. H. KERR. 





CONCEPTIONS OF CHRIST AMONG THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


have been trying to study the cha- 
racter and the tenets of primitive 


WE 


Christianity among its earliest monuments in | 


the catacombs of Rome. We have noticed 
its purity, its patience, its unworldliness, its 
faith; the all-embracing universality of its 
brotherhood, its reverence for the sacred 
body, and its hopes for the immortal souls of 
men. We have seen the simplicity and beauty 
of its symbols: the hart panting after the 
water-brooks, the peacock, the fish, the Good 
Shepherd, the true vine. 

Its inscriptions have taught us the charity 
of the early Christians, their peace, the 
radiant smile with which they confronted 
death, their resignation, their tenderness, the 
sweetness and faithfulness of their home life, 
their spirit of forgiveness to their enemies ; 
that exultation and that transparent guile- 
lessness by which they were so eminently 
characterized. We have observed their atti- 
tude toward the lessons of the Old Testament 
as exhibited in their frescoes; and their recog- 
nition always, not of a dead, but of a living, 
loving, exalted, triumphant Christ. And we 


saw how vast a difference is made in the | 





to ordinary pictures of the living Christ, of 
Jesus as the Son of Man. For the very reason 
that the early Christians shrank from pictures 
of their Lord in the form of His humanity, 


| there are but few gospel scenes in the more 


ancient catacombs, and those representations 
which are found are treated in a purely conven- 
tional manner as symbols, and not as pictures. 
The early Christians more often, as we saw, 
shadowed Christ forth under analogies de- 
rived from the Old Testament. Why is this ? 
And why is it that when our Lord is imaged 


| forth in the catacombs as Orpheus, or as the 
|Good Shepherd, He is symbolised, not in 


death or in mortal anguish, but in beautiful 


| and peaceful youth ? 


It is because the spirit of the early Chris- 
tians—still pervaded by the idea of the second 
commandment—recoiled with intuitive awe 
from the portraiture of divine persons. The 
youthful, triumphant, majestic figure, veiled 
under Old Testament images, is not a picture, 
but a type. It recalls the thought of the 
Saviour, but does not even attempt to repre- 
sent Him. 

Even in the fourth century the feeling was 


general aspect of Christianity by regarding | still strongly marked. So completely was the 


the Cross, not as a symbol of defeat and 


anguish and wrath, but of blessedness and | 


victory, and by making God and not sin, 
love and not vengeance, the sun-like centre 
of our belief. 

And we have noticed among other things | 
the holy reserve which was so characteristic 
of Christian art. The Christians shrank with 
reverence and godly fear from the repre- | 
sentation of the Eternal Son of God—of Him | 
Who sits to make intercession for us on the | 
right hand of the Majesty on high—in the | 
abject misery of vivid pain and streaming | 
blood and ghastly nakedness. We saw that | 
not only is there no Latin cross in the cata- | 
combs, or earlier than the year 451, but there | 
is no crucifix heard of till far on into the 
Dark Ages. 


The same remark applies even | 


man Christ Jesus identified with the Eternal 
Son of God that as early as the second 
century it was not even traditionally re- 
membered what had been the earthly aspect 
of our Lord. Some early Fathers, arguing 
from Isaiah, said that His human appearance 
had been marred and mean, small and ignoble, 
without form or comeliness. The sceptical 
philosopher Celsus even taunted Christians 
because they worshipped one who, humanly 
speaking, was uncomely (dvcedyjs). Later 
Fathers, with far more probability, argued 
that there must have been “something 
starry ” (as Augustine expresses it) in that 
face which angels loved to look upon; and 
that the Lord was, as he says, “ beautiful as 
a new-born infant, beautiful on earth, beau- 
tiful in heaven.” The traditional likeness, 
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with which we are all familiar, and which is 
said to have been carved on a gem for the 
Emperor Tiberius ; the traditional descrip- 
tion, said to have been sent to the Roman 
Senate by Lentulus—of a face firm yet kind, 
inspiring love yet fear; with hair wine- 
coloured, and golden at the roots, parted in 
the middle, and flowing over the shoulders ; 
the eyes blue and brilliant, the complexion 
ruddy, the shape noble—are reproduced in 
the famous picture of Christ (the earliest 
extant) which was found in the cemetery of 
St. Callistus. But this picture is not earlier 
than the fourth century, and is as entirely 
apocryphal as the quite different description 


given in the eighth century by John of | 


Damascus. The simple fact remains that for 
fully three centuries the early Christians 
shrank, as from an act of irreverence, from 
directly representing the human Christ. 

And of this shrinking reverence, thus illus- 
trated by the catacombs, we have many col- 
lateral proofs. In A.D. 402 it happened that 
the highly orthodox but hot-headed St. 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, entered a 
village church in Palestine, and there saw 
hanging up before the chancel a curtain on 
which was embroidered, he says, some fancied 
image of Christ or of some saint, for he could 
not remember which. He was not in his own 
diocese, and it was no immediate business of 
his, yet he indignantly and unhesitatingly 
tore down the curtain with his own hands, 
and ordered the astonished priest to use it 
as the shroud of some pauper; and when 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem, begged him at 
least to supply a new curtain to the church 
he did so willingly, but with the request to 
the Bishop of Jerusalem that the priest 
might be warned not to hang up veils and 
pictures which, he says, are “contrary to the 
Christian religion.” 

Still more memorable are the remarks 
of the famous and learned Eusebius, Bishop 
of Cesarea, when, about A.D. 326, the 
Empress Constantia, sister of Constantine, 
begged him to send her a likeness of Christ. 
“What do you mean,” he asks, “by a like- 
ness of Christ? Not, of course, the image of 
Him as He is truly and unchangeably ; not 
of His human nature glorified, as it was at 
the Transfiguration. Such images,” he says, 
“are forbidden by the Mosaic Law, and are 
not to be found among us. Some poor woman 
brought me two painted figures like philo- 
sophers, and ventured to say that they repre- 
sented Paul and the Saviour. I know not 
on what ground. I took them from her and 
kept them, not thinking it right in any case 


that she should exhibit them to outsiders, 
that we may not seem, like idolaters, to carry 
| about our God in an image. Since we con- 
|fess that our Saviour is God and Lord we 
| prepare ourselves to see Him as God. And 
|if, m addition to this hope, you set high 
value on images of the Saviour, what better 
| artist can there be than the God-word Him- 
|self?” Thus he refers the Empress to the 
New Testament for the only true picture of 
| Christ. So thought Eusebius; and earlier 
| still the Council of Elvira, in A.D. 306, had 
| positively forbidden pictures of what is 
worshipped and adored to be placed in 
churches. 

But such warnings were in vain. Chris- 
| tianity became paganised and materialised 
and corrupted with decadent superstition. 
Paulinus of Nola, in the fifth century, a 
sincere but superstitious man, besides giving 
no small impetus to the worship of saints, 
painted his church all over with scenes from 
the Old Testament. Yet even he says that 
he did not exhibit any picture of Christ, 
whom the Universe cannot contain. But by 
that time things had gone too far to stay the 
flowing tide of dubious realism. Partly, 
indeed, the instinct to place before ourselves 
some visible representation of scenes on 
which the imagination loves to dwell is 
natural and harmless, and is only to be 
reprehended in its degradation and abuse. 
But partly also the Church became more 
and more infected with the spirit of the 
world. It was the custom of the luxurious 
pagan ladies of Rome and Constantinople to 
have scenes of heathen mythology woven in 
gold on their thin floating robes. Christian 
ladies unhappily caught the example of 
worldly fashion. They too would have their 
robes embroidered with scenes in gold, and 
therefore chose their subjects from the story 
of the Gospels. They received a wise rebuke 
from Asterius, Bishop of Amasaea. He told 
them not to paint or embroider Christ for 
His one act of humility, but far rather to 
carry Christ spiritually in their hearts by 
faith.* 

Such tendencies as I have described were 
perhaps erroneous, but they were not inten- 
tionally unfaithful. But if you would know 
how Art, which thus unintentionally may 
weaken our reserve, can be used, and has 
been used, with the direct object of breaking 
down our faith, you have only to look at the 
illustrations to the popular edition of Renan’s 


* The instances here referred to are well known to all 
students of Ecclesiastical History, and are referred to im @ 
beautiful essay on ‘ wa ac fogaa Art,” in Canon Westcott’s 








edition of the Epistles of St. Jo 
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“Vie de Jésus.” If, lastly, you would see | the thirteenth century and has been admir- 
how every gleam of the sacred can evanish | ably explained by Mr. Ruskin. It is on the 
from the most awfully sacred scene which | west front of Amiens Cathedral, being known 
earth ever saw you had only to enter the far and wide as the Beau Dieu of Amiens. It 
Grosvenor Gallery, and there, with every | represents the Lord of Time and all the 
feeling of reverence shocked in a manner | worlds, not as dead, not as crucified, but as 
more difficult to imagine than to express, | the living Lord of all the virtues, the King 
you might see, among the works of a Russian | Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, the Way, the 
painter, a crucifixion displayed between a/| Truth, the Life. At His left hand are the 
hanging scene by the Russians and the blow- | Prophets, their faces full of glorious yearning; 
ing of rebels from the guns in the Indian | at His right the Apostles, their faces full of 
mutiny. As though there were no distinction! | perfect peace. Around the pedestal on which 
As though the Crucifixion were nothing but | He stands are twined the rose, the lily, and the 
ascene of vulgar and unmitigated horror! | vine, symbols of love, of innocence, of fruit- 





As though the painting of it were nothing 
but an appeal to the most morbid curiosity 
as toa particular method of putting criminals 
to death! The irreverence is all the more 
terrible because it is so completely uncon- 
scious. I acquit the artist wholly of any 
evil intention. Iam quite sure that he had 
none. But one could not glance at that picture 
between the other two without seeing that 
we have departed immeasurably far from the 
feelings of primitive Christians, immeasurably 
far even from those centuries when Fra 
Angelico painted Crucifixions indeed, but 
only upon his knees, and with floods of un- 
ceasing tears; far even from the art of 
Velasquez, whose picture of the Crucifixion 
has nothing in it which is purely superficial 
or intentionally irreverent. 

I have heard the story that a modern artist 
was driven from Vienna by the natural horror 
and indignation of the inhabitants, who be- 
lieved that his representations of the Gospel 
scenes were deliberately intended to vilify, 


or at least to vulgarise, the Divine Humanity | 


of the Saviour of the world. I do not wonder 
at such an outburst of honest feeling and 
outraged faith. I think at any rate that the 
horror and indignation were natural, and not 


ignoble. I think that among the early Chris- 
tians, if they could at all have grasped the | 


significance of the facts, the horror and in- 
dignation would have risen to inexpressible 
disgust. 

But because I must not leave you with 


fulness. Under His pedestal, not destroyed, 
‘but made to support Him, made to do His 
| will, are the lion and the dragon, symbols of 
the two human sins of anger and lust; 
| crushed underneath His feet are the basilisk 
‘and the adder, the deadly worms which 
| symbolise the two Satanic sins, the infidelity 
| of pride and the infidelity of corruption. So 
| He stands, majestic, beautiful, beneficent, 
|triumphant. In His left hand lies the open 
volume of the Law, “This do and thou shalt 
live;” and His right hand, once nailed for our 
sake to the cross, is uplifted now, not to curse, 
not to grasp ten thousand thunders, not to 
drive earth’s lost and wretched outcasts, in an 
agonising storm, amid the triumph of demons, 
into the abyss of flame—no ; but as the right 
hand of the Eternal Love who died for our 
sins and rose again for our justification, up- 
lifted to help and heal and bless for evermore. 

If we must make to ourselves a mental 
image of the Christ as He lived on earth, let 
it at least be a worthy and a noble, not a 
false and superstitious one. And if we have 
learnt nothing else from these thoughts, let 
us now learn this, that the truest and love- 
liest image of Christ which can ever come to 
us will be that which shall shine in upon our 
hearts, if with all our hearts we try to walk 
as He walked, and # we open our hearts to 
Him as He stands at the door and knocks ; 
if in those cleansed hearts, true and pure and 
faithful, the spirit of God abides. Then, 
indeed, men will take note of us that we 


memories only of a distorted or corrupt | have been with Jesus, until at last, changed 


Christianity, let me mention the noblest, | 
perhaps the only truly noble image of Christ | 
which the Middle Ages produced. It is of. 


unto the same image, from glory to glory, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is. 
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THE FOREST TREE. 
By JOHN HUTTON. 


—— mountain-tops are high and free ; 
Deep, cool and bright the silver sea; 

Calm floats on hill-encircled lakes, 

And beauty hides in fairy brakes. 

Fresh fragrance roams the purple moor ; 

Might thunders in the torrent’s roar ; 

But first of nature’s charms give me— 

Oh, foremost far—the forest tree ! 





What song can soothe away our care 
Like rustling leaves in summer air ? 
What half so boisterously gay 

As branches and a breeze at play ? 
What brightness like the dancing bower 
Coquetting with the sun and shower ? 
What grace like that in forest aisle 

Of giant shafts and leafy pile ? 






























What calm more perfect than pervades 
Its deep impenetrable shades ? 

What colours like the gorgeous gloom 
Of autumn trees that wait their doom ? 
What brilliance like the network rare 
Of lacing twigs in winter bare 

When freighted with the frozen rime 
And sparkling in the morning time ? 


In grace and beauty surely we 

May say naught else is like a tree ; 
o 5 

In brightness, movement, or in calm 


The spreading tree bears still the palm ; 
All nature’s works are rich and fair, 


a 


But beauties far beyond compare, 
In summer, autumn, winter, spring, 


For ever new, the tree can bring. 








FROM WINTER RETREATS. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


HE winter is over at last ; the snow Imas | tree, where it would not be easily discovered ; 
vanished from the shadiest hollows, | the centre chamber is nearly spherical ; but 
even the east winds allow invalids to return | it is not certain whether the mole always 
to England, and the animal world no longer | uses this as its resting-place or whether it 


remains in winter retreats. 


The mole and | sleeps in some of the passages. 


It is a very 


the dormouse, the tortoise and the hedge-| independent little creature, and pays no 


hog, the bat and the toad, the viper and 
the snake, the field-vole and the wood- 
mouse, back they all come to the light of 
day again. Where have they been all the 
winter ¢ 
retreats are nearer home. These retreats 
are not wateripg-places, they are not fashion- 
able, they cannot be called gay, they are not 
confined to the tropics, nor even to the south 
of France ; but they are warm and cosy, and 
exactly suited to the needs of the creatures 
who resort to them. Some of them are in a 
sense beautiful ; they are certainly most won- 
derful, when we reflect that the architects of 
these retreats had neither reason to design 
nor hands to execute the designs of these 
dwelling-places. Less wonderful than the 
fortress of the mole, but equally cosy, are the 
holes and nooks and out-of-the-way quarters 
in which the bat and the viper, the toad and 
the common snake, pass the winter, each 
carefully selecting a spot most likely to secure 
it from the peculiar dangers to which it is 
liable. 

Now as the mole is essentially a subter- 
ranean animal, passing most of its life under- 
ground, coming above only in search of food 
or to finish a battle, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that its underground fortress should 
be by far the most wonderful habitation 
made by burrowing animals. Underground 
the mole is at home, at its ease and in its 
native element; there it shows its real cha- 
racter, for, from what we see of it above- 
ground, we should scarcely guess it is the 
very fiercest of all animals—passionate, furi- 
ous, voracious, savage, greedy, cruel; we 
may be thankful indeed it is so small a 
creature, that the fierceness of its nature is 
of no consequence to man. Its fortress is a 
most elaborate construction, very complicated, 
consisting of arches and doorways and tun- 
nels, and galleries and chambers ; it is circu- 
lar, and wider at the bottom than at the toy, 
and is approached by a most intricate system 
of passages. While constructing it the mole 


Not to the Riviera, their winter | 


| 





works with marvellous energy, throwing up 
the earth into little heaps known as mole- | 


attention to our days and nights, and, in- 
deed, why should it, when it passes so much 
of its time underground? It has a calendar 
of its own, its days and nights consisting of 
three hours each, and it retires to its fortress 
in the autumn, remaining underground until 
the spring. There it feeds on earth-worms 
and the larve of insects, and with these, 
unless it comes across any mice, it is obliged 
to be content during the winter ; in summer 
it can vary its diet with birds and frogs, 
snails, &c., and sometimes with one of its own 
kind, if hard pressed for food. Elaborate as 
this fortress is, the mole is not content with 
it for a nest and nursery, but constructs, at 
some little distance, a distinct chamber, which 
it lines with grass and herbs, roots or leaves, 
and in this bed brings forth its young. The 
walls of the fortress, through constant pres- 
sure of the creature’s fur, become not only 
so hard that they will not give way during 
the heaviest storms, but they get smooth and 
polished also, so that the mole may be said 
to dwell, if not in marble halls, in chambers 
whose walls are polished smooth as marble. 

The passages which lead to this singular 
fortress have been aptly compared to a maze, 
and perhaps the fortress itself may be said 
to be to the earth-worms and moles a mole- 
cular Colosseum, for the Roman Colosseum 
is not a more wonderful piece of human 
workmanship than the mole’s fortress is of 
animal architecture, and the fortress, like the 
Colosseum, is a circular building, containing 
galleries pierced with ‘arches. 

A great contrast to this elaborate subter- 
ranean building is the winter retreat of the 
tortoise; but as that proverbially slow creature 
only requires a safe place in which to sleep 
through the six months of winter, it probably 
does not care whether its walls are polished 
or unpolished, and no doubt considers arches 
and galleries, tunnels and passages, chambers 
and fortresses all works of supererogation. 
It therefore contents itself with scooping out 
a hole large enough to contain its great body, 
and though it is a very slow it is a very 
industrious worker, labouring day and night 


hills ; but the fortress itself is hidden under until its house is completed ; it scrapes the 


a larger hill, generally in a bank or under a| earth out with its fore-feet, and uses its hind- 
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feet to throw the fragments over its back; but 
Gilbert White tells us its legs scarcely move 
faster while performing this feat than the 
hour-hand of a clock. If it really is so slow 
in its movements we cannot wonder that it 
is content with the very simplest form of 
habitation ; it requires the fiery energy of 
the mole to construct its complicated house. 
The hedgehog does not build a special 
retreat for the winter, but retires into its 
usual home, which is rather more elaborate 
than the winter retreat of the tortoise ; but 
then, although it passes the winter in a pro- 
found sleep, and all through the long summer 
days lies coiled up in its nest, it is much 
more active than the tortoise, and spends the 
whole of the nights from spring to autumn 
in wandering about in search of food. The 
site of its house is generally in a thicket or 
a hedge, or a ditch overgrown with bushes, 
and here it scoops out a hole, six or eight | 
inches deep, and lines it with nice soft moss | 
and leaves and grass, and a very cosy, warm, 
dry, comfortable retreat it is when finished ; 
but before the hedgehog goes to sleep for the 
winter it brings in a further supply of leaves | 
in which it buries itself. These leaves stick 
to its spines, so that if the poor little creature, 
who lives in awe and fear of man, be dragged 
from its hole, it looks like a ball of leaves. 
The dormouse builds its house in a hedge, 
generally in a hazel-bush, and lives in it 
altogether, sleeping in it at night during the | 
summer, and passing the winter entirely 
there in a state of torpor. This house or 
nest is most beautifully made—it is built of | 
two or three kinds of grasses, some of the | 
neighbouring twigs being utilised as a sort | 
of protection, leaves are interwoven with the | 
grasses to keep out draughts and to make it 
warmer, and the bottom of it is lined with | 
finer grass and diminutive creeping weeds; | 
the entrance is so carefully concealed that, 
except by the maker, it is not easily disco- 
vered. ‘This nest does not serve the little | 
animal as a storehouse for its winter provi- | 
sions, of which it collects a good supply | 
before it goes to sleep; perhaps it knows the | 
proverb, “Don’t put all your eggs into one | 
basket,” at any rate it acts on this principle, 
and hides its stores of nuts and various kinds | 
of grain in two or three different places, near | 
the nest. It does not require to make use 
of these provisions until the spring, because 
it is in a sound sleep all through the winter, 
but it knows it would have great difficulty 
in finding acorns or nuts in the spring, so it 
collects them while they abound in the 
autumn. This same foresight is exercised by 











the squirrel, which although not a hibernat- 
ing animal, lays up large stores of beechmast, 
nuts, and acorns in the holes of trees near 
its beautiful nest, on which to feed during 
the winter. 

The field-vole or field-mouse has very extra- 
vagant ideas, and may be said to keep up 
two establishments, not exactly a town and a 
country house, but a winter and a summer 
residence. The summer-house is above ground ; 
it is a nest of grass generally placed among 
mowing-grass, and the entrance is so care- 
fully hidden that it is impossible for human 
beings to find where the mice go in and out. 
The winter retreat is underground, built 
in a hole and approached by a tunnel. Near 
it is a cellar, in which the provided winter 
food, consisting of hips and cherry-stones, is 
hidden, so that, when it is too cold to go out, 
the mouse dines at home on its winter pro- 
visions. 

Bats, though retiring from the world for 
the winter, do not build a winter house, but 
exercise great ingenuity in discovering a 
cosy nook in which to hibernate. Sometimes 
they select hollow trees, sometimes churches 
or ruined buildings, sometimes caves or 
houses, and here they congregate in great 
numbers, hanging on to the walls or rafters 


| and even to each other by their hind legs, 


and here suspended in this strange fashion 
with their heads downwards, huddled to- 
gether as close as possible for the sake of 
warmth, they pass the winter in a profound 
sleep. It does not seem to us a comfortable 
attitude in which to hibernate, but it suits 
the bat, so we will hope its dreams are 
pleasanter than its position. 

The toad at no time likes cold, and to 
avoid the frosts of winter, it finds a warm 
corner, perhaps among large stones, or in a 
sheltered hole or a hollow tree, and here it 
passes the winter months in a state of torpor; 
it requires very little air and no food during 
its hibernation, and indeed it can endure a 
very long fast at other seasons with impunity, 
so that the principal thing it looks for in 
choosing its winter retreat is warmth ; venti- 
lation is of secondary importance, for the 
toad has no fresh-air theories of its own or of 
other people’s. 

Snails also dislike cold and do not find 
their shells a sufficient protection from it, so 
at the approach of winter they either bury 
themselves, like lizards, in the soft, warm 
earth, or creep into some hole or chink in a 
wall, and here they lie for six or seven 
months. They are not to be deluded by an 
occasional warm day into the belief that 
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summer has come ; it must be bona-fide spring 
—a somewhat advanced spring too—to tempt 
them forth from their snuggeries. 

The winter retreat of the frog is not so 
comfortable or cosy as many of the foregoing, 
according to our notions of comfort; but 
chacun & son gott, and if the frog likes to 
spend the winter embedded in soft mud at 
the bottom of stagnant water, or in some 


hole in the bank of a pond, who shall deny 
it the gratification of this taste? We are 
sure of this, the frog, like every other crea- 
ture, is endowed with an instinct which makes 
it select the very spot which is best calcu- 
lated to secure it from its peculiar enemies; 
safety and security from disturbance being 
the chief objects hibernating animals seek for 
| in choosing their winter residences. 
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Avuruor or “ Brape-o’-Grass,” “ Lovze’s Harvest,” “ Lire’s Bricutest Srar,” ETC. 


| his youthful disappointment, a meting out 
CHAPTER XX. | of poetical justice as it were. 


Peet that day a new life commenced for | 
_ Mr. Loveday. It was not that there | 
was any great improvement in the ordinary 
domestic arrangements of his modest estab- 
lishment, because the reign of Timothy had 
introduced beneficial changes in this respect 
before Nansie was made Queen. It was more 
in its spiritual than in its material aspect 
that the new life was made manifest. To 
have a lady moving quietly about the house, 
to be greeted by a smile and a kind glance 
whenever he turned towards her, to hear her 
gentle voice addressing him without invita- 
tion on his part—all this was not only new, 
but wonderful and delightful. Mr. Loveday 
very soon discovered that Nansie was indeed 
a lady, and far above the worldly station to 
which her circumstances relegated her ; it 
was an agreeable discovery, and he appre- 
ciated it keenly. He found himself listening 
with pleasure to her soft footfall on the 
stairs or in the rooms above, and he would 
even grow nervous if any length of time 
elapsed without evidence of her presence in 
the house. Perhaps Nansie’s crowning virtue | 
was her unobtrusiveness. Everything she | 
did was done quietly, without the least fuss 
or noise ; no slamming of doors to jar the 
nerves, nothing to disturb or worry. 

“Where did you learn it all, Nansie ?” 
asked Mr. Loveday. 

“It is what all women do,” she replied. 

He did not dispute with her, although his 
experience was not favourable to her view. 
Inwardly he said, “ What all women could 
not do, if they tried ever so hard. But then 
Nansie had perfection for a mother.” His 
thoughts travelled frequently now to the 
early days when he loved the woman who 
was not to become his wife, and it may be 
that he accepted Nansie’s companionship and 
presence as in some sense a recompense for 





Of all the hours of day and night the 
evening hours were the most delightful, not 
only to him but to Timothy, between whom 
and Nansie there swiftly grew a bond of 
sympathy and friendship. Before Nansie’s 
appearance Mr. Loveday’s house was a com- 
fortable one to live and work in; but 
from the day she first set foot in it, it became 
ahome. Neither Timothy nor Mr. Loveday 
could have given an intelligible explanation 
of the nature of the change ; but they ac- 
cepted it in wonder and gratitude. Every- 
thing was the same, and yet not the same. 
There was no addition to the furniture ; but 
it appeared to be altogether different furni- 
ture from that to which they had been 
accustomed. It was brighter, cleaner, and 
in its new and improved arrangement ac- 
quired a new value. There were now white 
curtains to the windows, and the windows 
themselves were not coated with dust. The 
fireplaces were always trim and well brushed 
up, the fires bright and twinkling, the can- 
dlesticks and all the metal work smartly 
polished, the table linen white and clean, 
clothes with never a button missing, socks 
and stockings with never a hole in them. 
Nansie could have accomplished all these 
things unaided; but Timothy was so anxious 
to be employed that she would not pain him 
by refusing his assistance. She had another 
reason—a reason which she did not disclose, 
and which Mr. Loveday and Timothy were 
too inexperienced to suspect—for accepting 
the lad’s willing service. She knew that a 
time was approaching when it would be in- 
valuable, and when she would be unable to 
devote herself to these domestic duties. 

The evenings were the most delightful, as 
has been stated. Then, the day’s labour over 
and everything being in order, they would 
sit together in the little room at the back of 
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the shop and chat, or read, or pursue some 
study or innocent amusement. Mr. Love- 
day fished out an old draught-board, with 
draughts and a set of chessmen, and was sur- | 
prised to find that Nansie was by no means 
an indifferent draught-player, and that she 
knew the moves of chess, in which her skill | 
was not so great. At one time of his life he 
had been fond of backgammon, and he 
taught Nansie the game, Timothy looking 
on and learning more quickly than the fair 
pupil whose presence brightened the home. 
Timothy also made himself proficient in the 
intricacies of chess, and within a few months | 
justified himself master, and gave odds. An 

evening seldom passed without a reading 

from a favourite author, Nansie’s sweet, sym- 


’ pathetic voice imparting a charm to passages 


from which something valuable might have 
been missed had they not been read aloud. | 
From this brief description it will be gathered | 
that Nansie’s influence was all for good. | 

Thus time sped on, and Kingsley was still | 
absent. He wrote to Nansie regularly, and | 
she as regularly replied to his letters, never 
missing a post. She wrote in her bedroom | 
always, and generally at night when the | 
others were abed. In silence and solitude 
she was better able to open her heart to her 
husband. To say that she was entirely happy | 
apart from Kingsley would not be true, but | 
she had a spirit of rare hope and content- | 
ment, and her gratitude for the shelter and | 
comfort of her new home was a counterbal- | 
ance to the unhappiness she would otherwise 
have experienced. 

“A letter for you, Nansie,” Mr. Loveday 
would say. 

Taking it eagerly she would speed to her 
room and read it again and again, drawing | 
hopeful auguries from words in which none | 
really lay. For although Kingsley’s letters 
were cheerfully and lovingly written, there 
was nothing substantial in them in their pro- 
spects of the future. They were all of the 
present, of his doings, of his adventures, of 
his travels, of what he had seen and done, 
forming a kind of diary faithfully kept, but 
with a strange blindness in respect of years 
to come. At one time he was in France, at 
another in Italy, at another in Germany, at 
another in Russia. 

“Mr. Seymour,” he wrote, “has an insa- 
tiable thirst for travel, and will start off at 
an hour’s notice from one country to another, 
moved seemingly by sudden impulses in | 
which there appears to be an utter lack of | 
system. It is inconvenient, but of course I 
am bound to accompany him; and there is, 


| being methodical. 








after all, in these unexpected transitions a 
charm to me who could never be accused of 
The serious drawback is 
that I am parted from you. What pleasure 


it would give me to have you by my side! 


And you would be no less happy than I.” 
Then would follow a description of the 


| places they passed through and stopped at, 


of people they met, and of small adventures 
which afforded him entertainment, ending 
always with protestations of love, the sin- 
cerity of which could not be doubted. But 
Mr. Loveday was never anything than grave 
when Nansie read aloud to him extracts from 
her husband’s letters. : 

“Who is Mr. Seymour ?” he asked. 

“ A gentleman,” replied Nansie. 

“What is he, I mean ?” was Mr. Loveday’s 
next question. 

Nansie shook her head. “I have no idea” 

“Has your husband any idea ?” 

“T suppose he has.” 

** You only suppose, Nansie.” 

* Yes, uncle, I can do nothing else, because 
Kingsley has never said anything about it.” 

“Surely, if he really knew,” persisted Mr. 
Loveday, “he would not be so silent on the 
subject.” 

“Perhaps you are right, uncle; perhaps 
Kingsley does not really know.” 

“Tf Mr. Seymour were travelling with any 
specific object in view, there would be no 
need for secrecy. Say that he were an en- 
thusiast, that he had a craze, no matter in 
what shape, he would not disguise it.” 

“Certainly not, uncle. Mr. Seymour 
must be travelling simply for pleasure.” 

“Which is not a simple matter, Nansie,” 
observed Mr. Loveday, “ when a man runs 
after it. I can imagine few things more labo- 
rious and less likely of a satisfactory result. 


| Now, Nansie, what are your husband’s duties 


in his employment ?” 

“He does not say, uncle ?” 

“Do you think he has any ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ More supposings, Nansie.” 

‘What else can I say, uncle ?” 

“Nothing, my dear, and I am to blame 
for worrying you. We will drop the sub- 
ject.” 

“No,” said Nansie earnestly, “please do 
not drop it.” 

“Why should we continue it, Nansie ?” 

“ Because,” replied Nansie, with a slight 
flush on her face, “I am afraid you are doing 
Kingsley an injustice.” 

*‘T should be sorry to do that,” said Mr. 
Loveday very seriously. 
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“T know you would,” responded Nansie in 
a tone of affection, “and that is why I want 
to set you right. You think that Kingsley 
is concealing something from me. He is not; 
he loves me too well. You think that I need 
some one to defend me. I do not. It is 
only when a person is wronged or oppressed 
that he needs a defender. No one has ever 
wronged or oppressed me. On the contrary, 
every one in the world is kind to me—that 
is,” she added hastily in correction, for she 
thought of her husband’s parents, “every 
one who knows me. Now you, uncle,” she 
said wistfully and tenderly, “before I came 
here I daresay you had no great regard for 
me.” 

“T had not, Nansie.” 

“Tt was only because you made a promise 
to my dear father out of your kind heart, 
and because you are an honourable man who 
would not break his word, that you welcomed 
me at first. And perhaps too,” her voice 
faltered a little here, “because I resemble 
my mother, for whom you had an affection.” 

She paused, uncertain whether she had 
gone too far ; but he inclined his head kindly 
towards her, and said, 

“You are speaking justly, Nansie. Go 
on, if you have anything more to say.” 

“Yes, uncle, I have something more to 
say. That was your feeling for me at first ; 
but since then—I say it humbly and grate- 
fully—I have been happy in the belief that 
I have earnt something for myself.” 

“ You have,” said Mr. Loveday. 
you, Nansie.” 

“Tt is so sweet to me to know it, dear 
uncle,” said Nansie, with tears in her eyes, 
“that Iam enabled to bear Kingsley’s absence 
—I hope and pray it will not be for long— 
with courage and resignation. And because 
of that, because of the love which unites us, 
you must think well of Kingsley—you must 
think always well of him. Uncle, he is the 
soul of honour, truth, and unselfishness. 
When he told me he loved me and asked me 
to marry him he did not weigh the conse- 
quences, as nearly every other man in his 
position would have done.” 

“He was rash,” observed Mr. Loveday. 

“Would you censure him for it, uncle ? 
Did he not behave as an honourable, noble- 
hearted man ?” 

“Undoubtedly. He has a worthy cham- 
pion in his wife.” 

* Ah, but it would distress me immeasur- 
ably to feel that you believe he needs a cham- 
pion or I a defender. You do not know him, 
uncle ; when you do you will not fail to love 


“T love 











him. I do not say that he is worldly wise, 
or quite fitted yet to battle with the future, 
but that it is his earnest desire to fit himself 
for what I feel will be a great struggle, and 
to perform his duty in a manly way. No 
man can do more, and whatever may be our 
future I shall love and honour him to the 
last.” 

“‘My dear Nansie,” said Mr. Loveday, “say 
that you are partly right in your views of 
my feelings for your husband; be content 
now to know that you have won me over to 
his side.” 

‘‘T am indeed content to know it, uncle.” 

* But should that deprive a man of his right 
to judge actions and circumstances? We 
sometimes condemn those whom we love 
best.” 

“Tt should not deprive him of the right,” 
replied Nansie, adding, with what her hus- 
band would have told her was feminine logic, 
“but you must not condemn Kingsley.” 

“Twill not. I will apply ordinary tests. 
When he took the situation with Mr. Sey- 
mour, did he know anything of his em- 
ployer?” 

“ Nothing ; but we were in great stress, 
and Kingsley was compelled to take advan- 
tage of his opportunity.” 

* Admitting that. But a man must face 
his responsibilities, and discharge them to 
the best of his ability.” 

“Yes, uncle, to the best of his ability.” 

“*My dear, had you been a man, you 
would have made a very good special 
pleader. To continue. What is your hus- 
band’s salary ?” 

A look of distress was in Nansie’s eyes, 
and she did not reply. 

“T infer,” said Mr. Loveday, replying for 
her, “that you do not know.” 

“T fear I do,” said Nansie in a low tone. 

“Tell me then.” 

“T fear, uncle, that there is no salary 
attached to the situation.” 

** But there should be ?” 

* Yes, there should be.” 

“Mr. Seymour, wishing to engage a gen- 
tleman as part companion and part secretary, 
must have been prepared to enter into some 
kind of monetary arrangement. Whose 
fault is it that the arrangement was not 
made? I will reply for you again. It must 
have been Kingsley’s fault. Not very prac- 
tical, Nansie.” 

“T amafraid, uncle,” said Nansie, speaking 
slowly, and as though she were about to 
commit an act of treason, “that Kingsley is 
not very practical.” 
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“But how is a man to get along in the 
world,” said Mr. Loveday, with a curious 
mixture of decision and helplessness, “ who 
thus neglects his opportunities ? I am speak- 
ing entirely in a spirit of kindness, Nansie.” 

“Yes, uncle, there’s no occasion for you 
to remind me of that. But how can you 
blame Kingsley? He meets Mr. Seymour 
as one gentleman meets another. He is too 
delicate-minded to broach the subject of 
salary, and perhaps Mr. Seymour forgets it.” 

“No, child, Mr. Seymour does not forget 
it. He takes advantage of your husband, 
and the consequence is that he is using a 
man’s services without paying for them. 
And the consequence, further, is that valu- 
able time is being wasted and mis-spent. 
Two or three weeks ago you commenced to 
read to me something in one of your hus- 
band’s letters, and you suddenly stopped and 
did not'continue. It was about money. Am 
I wrong in supposing that what you were 
about to read was in reply to something you 
had written in a letter to your husband ?” 

“You are not wrong, uncle.” 

“ Plainly, you asked him whether he could 
not send you a little money ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And that was his reply. 
what it was.” 

“Uncle, he had none to send. He is en- 
tirely dependent upon Mr. Seymour.” 

* Who is not liberal ?” 

“Ves, uncle.” 

“Who is not only not liberal, but un- 
just ?” : 

“But that isnot Kingsley’s fault,” pleaded 
Nansie. 

“Tam not so sure. Child, child, you and 
your husband are like the children in the 
wood, and you know the fate that befel 
them.” 

**T should be content,” said Nansie mourn- 
fully, for a moment overwhelmed—only for 
amoment ; her mood changed instantly, and 
with indescribable tenderness she said, “But 
I want to live—to live!” 

There was a new note in her voice, and in 


I can judge 


her eyes a dreamy look of exquisite happi- | 


ness which caused Mr. Loveday to wonder 
as he gazed upon her. Never had she been 
80 beautiful as she was at that moment. In 
the expression on her face was something 
sacred and holy, and Mr. Loveday saw that 


she was deeply stirred by emotions beyond | 


his ken. 

“ Nansie !” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Nansie, awaking from 
her dream. 


“You heard what I said ?” 

“Yes, uncle—but you must not blame 
Kingsley ; you must not blame my dear 
husband.” 

“TY will not—strongly. Only I should 
like you to consider what would have been 
your position if you had not found me in 
the London wilderness, or, having found me, 
if I had proved to be a hard-hearted instead 
of a loving uncle.” 

“What is the use of my considering it,” 
she asked in a tone of tender playfulness, 
“when I did find you, and when you proved 
yourself to be the best of men? It would be 
waste of time, would it not? Confess now.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Loveday, “I 
should almost be justified in being cross with 
you if I did not suspect that any unreason- 
ableness in our conversation must spring 
from me, in consequence of my not being 
familiar with the ways of women. But you 
shall not drive me completely from my point. 

|For your sake, Nansie, I regret that I am 
| poor. I never wished so much to be rich as 
I do at the present time. You are attending 
to me, Nansie ?” 

“Ves, uncle.” 

“Has your husband sent you any money 
at all since he has been away ?” 

‘None, uncle. He has not had it to 
send,” 

“Yet you are in need of a little ?” 

She looked at him and her lips trembled 
slightly ; and then again, 2 moment after- 
wards, the same expression of dreamy happi- 
ness stole into her face which he had observed 
before. 

“ Yes, uncle, a little, a very little. 
shall manage ; I have already earnt a trifle. 

“Tn what way?” inquired Mr. Loveday, 
much mystified. 

“T got some needlework to do and am 
being paid for it.” 

‘«‘ But in the name of all that’s reasonable,” 
exclaimed Mr. Loveday, “ where and when 
do you do your work ?” 

“Tn my room of a night, uncle,’ 
Nansie blushing. 

“When we are all asleep,” said Mr. Love- 
day with the nearest approach to a grumble 
she had heard from his lips. “This must 
not continue, Nansie. You will do your 
work here of an evening, and during the day 
if it is necessary.” 

“Ves, uncle, I will obey you. 


But I 
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replied 


But P 





| her form swayed slightly, and she was com- 

| pelled to make an effort to keep herself from 
swooning—“ you must not be angry with 
me. Iam not very strong just now. 
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She brought her work down, and went on 
with it before his eyes, and there was perfect 
harmony between them. But still, in the 
stillness of her room, when her uncle sup- 
posed her to be abed, her fingers were busy 
in their labour of tenderest love. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE event which occurred in Mr. Love- 
day’s house in Church Alley, and which 
caused him perhaps the greatest excitement 
in his life, will be explained by the following 
letter which Nansie wrote to her husband 
two months after the conversation between 
her and her uncle narrated in the last 
chapter. 


“ My OWN DEAR KINGsLEY,—At length I 
am strong enough to write to you, and it is 
a great joy to me to sit down once more to 
speak to the beloved wanderer of whom I 
think night and day. I am sure that you 
must be with me, in spirit, even in my 
dreamless sleep. You will not be sorry to 
know that you are not the only one now the 
thought of whom makes my heart a garden 
of flowers. I have a sweet treasure—surely 
the sweetest that ever blessed a happy woman 
—lying at my feet, and you will not be- 
grudge me. Oh, my dear Kingsley, if you 
were with me at this moment, and we weré 
looking down together on the lovely innocent 
face of our darling, you would think as I do, 
that heaven itself was shining in the little 
room in which I am writing! Everything is 
so strangely beautiful that I can scarcely 
believe I am living the same life I lived till 
I became a happy, happy mother. It is not 
the same—it is sweeter, purer, more pre- 
cious ; I seem to hear angelic music even in 
the silence which surrounds me. I know 
what produces it. I put my face close to my 
darling’s mouth, and I can just hear her soft 
breathing. 

“You will forgive me, will you not, for 
not having written to you for so long a 
time ? I could not help it, yousee. I know 
from your last letter that you received the 
one my uncle wrote to you, and that you 
would have flown to my side if you had had 
the means. It seems so cruel that you should 
be in such straits for money. Why do you 
not ask Mr. Seymour straightforwardly to 
pay you what he must owe you? It must 
be a good sum by this time. But perhaps 


it is wrong of me to say to you why do you 
not do this or that ?—for surely you must 
know what is best to be done, and the right 
time to do it. 


It is easy to judge for others, 





is it not, my dearest? I have the fullest 
faith and confidence in you; and, my dear, 
you must not worry about me. My uncle is 
the dearest friend I could have met with. 
He is kindness itself, and I feel that he loves 
me as if I were his daughter. And I have 
money—not much, Kingsley dear, but enough 
—to go on with. Before baby came I earnt 
some, and presently, when she can crawl, 
and walk, and speak—oh, Kingsley, the won- 
der of it !—I shall earn some more. Uncleis 
so good to me that I need very little; but 
still some things are necessary which uncle 
does not understand about, and he has not 
more than he knows what to do with. Then, 
of course, I am an expense to him; but he 
never makes the least mention of that—he is 
too considerate, and I know he is glad to 
have me with him—and to have baby, too, 
although I fancy he does not quite know 
yet what to make of the darling. Indeed, I 
half think he is frightened of her. I see 
him sometimes looking at her when she is 
asleep with such a funny look in his eyes 
that I can hardly keep from laughing. The 
idea of a great big man being frightened of 
a little baby! But, Kingsley dear (I would 
not confess it to anybody but you), I, too, 
am frightened of baby a little sometimes, 
when she lies in my lap, staring at me 
solemnly with her beautiful eyes—the colour 
of yours, dearest—wide, wide open, without 
even so much as a blink in them. She seems 
to be reading me through and through. 
‘What are you thinking of, darling?’ I 
whisper to her; and though of course she 
cannot answer me, I am sure that she under- 
stands, and that I should be very much asto- 
nished if I knew what was passing through 
her mind. She is going to be a very wise 
little body—I can see that already—and very 
sweet and beautiful, and a great blessing to 
us. But she is that already, the greatest, the 
most precious that has ever fallen to my lot. 
You see, my dear husband, I look upon baby 
and you as almost one person; cannot 


-think of one without the other, it is impos- 


sible to separate you; so that when I say 
that baby is the greatest blessing that was 
ever given to me, I mean you as well as our 
darling. ... 

“T have been obliged to stop; baby 
woke up, and we had a happy hour to 
gether. Now she is asleep again. She is 
so good, not at all fretful as some babies 
are, and when she cries (which is really 
not often) it is a good healthy cry, which 
makes uncle say that her lungs are in fine 
condition. ... 
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“TI have been reading over what I have | about them at first, uncle wanting to pay for 
written, and I stopped at the part where | them and Timothy refusing to accept any 
I speak of baby presently being able to | money ; but the good lad was so hurt and 
walk and talk. Long before that, my dear | took it so much to heart that I persuaded 
Kingsley, I hope that you will be with uncle to let him have his way. 
us, and that we may be all living together.| “Why do I write all this to you, dear 
Do not think I am desirous of urging you to | Kingsley? To show you that I am in the 
any other course than that which you con-| midst of kindness, and that although you 
sider right, but the happiness of our being | have not as yet been very fortunate, there is 
together again would be so great! Ts there | much to be grateful for. temember our 
any chance of Mr. Seymour coming to Eng- | conversation, my darling, and never, never 
land and settling down here, and keeping | lose heart. Courage! courage! as you have 
you as his secretary at a fair salary? Then | said many times; and it will help you to 
we could have a little home of our own, and | feel assured that there are loving hearts 
you could go to Mr. Seymour in the morn- | beating here for you, and friends holding out 
ing and come home in the evening, and we | willing hands. Why, if a poor, imperfectly- 
should have one day in the week to our- | educated lad like Timothy looks forward to 
selves. It is not a very great deal to ask | making a fortune out of such simple things 
for, but if some kind fairy would only grant | as eges, what may you not do, with your 
it I should be supremely happy. Surely, | advantages and education ? All will be well, 
surely, the future must have something good | and there is a happy future before us. 
in store for us! | _ “Tam tired, and have a dozen things to 
“T have told you in my letters all about | do, or I would keep on talking to you for 
Timothy Chance, and how good and help- hours. But I must really finish now. Baby 
ful he has been: Well, my dear Kingsley, sends you her dearest, dearest love. Indeed 
until baby came I looked upon Timothy | she does. I asked her, and upon my word, 
as my knight, my own special cavalier whom | Kingsley dear, she crowed and laughed. 
I could depend upon for service at any hour | She is the most wonderful thing in the 
I chose to call upon him ; but I think now world, there is no doubt of that. I kiss her 
that he has divided his allegiance, at least a hundred times for her dear papa, and I 
half of it going to baby. Timothy is an ex- | blow her kisses to you, and kiss them into 
traordinary lad, and uncle has a great opinion the words I am writing. Our hearts are 
of him. Putting his duties in uncle’s busi- with you ; our dearest love is yours. Oh, 
ness out of the question, and putting baby | my darling! to close this letter is like bid- 
and me out of the question, Timothy seems | ding you good-bye again. Take all our love, 
to have only one idea—eggs and fowls. Hej which is for ever blossoming for you. I 
is now the proud owner of four fine hens, | close my eyes, and think that you are by 
and his spare minutes (not too many) are de- | my side ; and I press you to my heart, which 
voted to them. He reads up every book | beats only for you and our darling child. 
he can lay hands upon that treats of fowls, | What name shall I give her ? 
and is really very clever in his proceedings. “ Good-bye, and God bless and guard you, 
He made me laugh by saying, ‘If fowls | my own dear love. 
won't lay they must be made to lay ;’ and “ Your faithful, loving wife, 
he studies up food to coax them. It is very “ NANSTR.” 
amusing ; but Timothy is so earnest that 
you cannot help respecting him, and respect- 
ing him more because he is successful. He 
shows me his figures, and is really making a| History repeats itself. The fortunes of 
profit every month. He is now drawing out | Timothy Chance were turned by a fire— 
plans for constructing a movable fowl-house, | whether for good or evil, so far as regards 
in compartments, each compartment accom- | himself, had yet to be proved. He was to 
modating eight fowls, and capable of being | go through another experience of a similar 
taken down and put up again in a wonder- | kind, in which, as on the first occasion, those 
fully short time. Uncle says the plans are | who befriended him were the greatest suf- 
as nearly perfect as possible, and that he | ferers. 
should not wonder if Timothy made a for-| Nansie had to wait for more than a month 
tune one of these fine days. Timothy has | before she received an answer to her last 
insisted upon my accepting two new-laid | letter from Kingsley. He and his employer, 
eggs a week. Uncle and he hadsome words | it appears, had been continually on the 
XVII—27 
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move, and the letter which Mr. Loveday had | 
written to him could not have reached him. 
It was by a lucky chance that Nansie’s letter, 
with the news that he was a father, fell into 
his hands after a long delay; and she 
gathered from his reply that some of his 
own communications to her must-have mis- 
carried. This last letter which she received 
was far from encouraging. It was in parts 
wild and incoherent ; the cheerfulness which 
had pervaded his previous missives was 
missing; the writer seemed to be losing 
hope. 

“T am learning some hard lessons,” Kings- 
ley wrote, “and am beginning to doubt 
whether there is any truth or justice left in 
the world.” 

This was distressingly vague, for no ex- 
planation of Kingsley’s moody reflection was | 
forthcoming. It did not even appear that | 
he was drawing consolation, as he had often | 
done during his absence, from the thought | 
that Nansie was ever ready with open arms | 
to comfort him. 

“Instead of advancing myself,” Kingsley 
wrote, “by the step I have taken, I have 
thrown myself back. It is a miserable con- | 
fession to make, but there it is, and wherever | 
I go I see, not the shadow, but the actual . 
presentments of misery and injustice. Can . 
any man inform me under what conditions | 
of life happiness is to be found ?” 


As was to be expected, the letter was not ' 


wanting in affectionate endearments and in 
expressions of joy at the birth of their child. | 
“ Heis miserable,” thought Nansie, “because | 
we are not together. When we are once | 
more united, will it be wise to consent to | 
another separation?” She felt that he had 
need for the companionship of a stronger 
nature than his own, and she prayed for the 
time to come quickly when she would be 
with him to keep his courage from fainting 
within him. 

The very next day she was comforted by 
the receipt of another letter from Kingsley, 
in which was displayed his more cheerful, 
and yooer more careless characteristics. 

“What could I have been thinking of,” 
he said, “ when I wrote you such a strange, 
stupid letter as I did yesterday? I must 
have lost my wits, and I hasten to atone for 
it by sending you another in a better‘and 
more natural vein. Burn the first, my dear 
Nansie, so that it may not be in existence to 
reproach me. A nice piece of inconsistency 
you have married, my dear! I do not re- 
member ever to have Som so cast down as I 








have been for two or three days past ; but I 


should keep that to myself, and not burden 
you with a share of my despondency. It 
has been my habit always to look with a 
light spirit upon circumstances, whether they 
were in my favour or against me; and if | 
am to replace that by becoming savage and 
morose, I shall be laying up for myself a fine 
stock of unhappiness. So I determine, for 
your sake and mine, and for the sake of 
your dear little bairn, to whistle dull care 
away, and to make the best of things instead 
of the worst. Here am I, then, my usual 
self again, loving you with all my heart and 
soul, longing to be with you, longing to hold 
our dear bairn in my arms, longing to work 
to some good end. The question is, how to 
set about it, and what kind of end I am to 
work for. There is the difficulty—to fall 
into one’s groove, as we have decided when 
we have talked about things, and then to go 
sailing smoothly along. Yes, that is it, and we 
must set ourselves to work to find out the way. 
I may confess to you, my dear wife, that up 
to this point success has not crowned my 
efforts ; in point of fact, to put it plainly, I 
am thus far a failure. However, I cannot 
see how I am to blame. If I had had the 
gift of prophecy I should never have joined 
Mr. Seymour, but how was one to tell what 
would occur? Now, my dear, you urge me 
to make some approaches to Mr. Seymour 
with respect to money matters. Well, awk- 
ward as the position is I have endeavoured 
to do so, but have never got far enough, I 
am afraid, to make myself understood. My 
fault, I dare say, but just consider. There 
is nothing of the dependent in my relations 
with Mr. Seymour ; he received me as an 
equal and we have associated as equals; 
when we first met there was no question 
raised as to a salary, and there has been none 
since. How, then, am I to go to him and 
say, ‘ You are indebted to me in such or sucha 
sum?’ It would beso coarse, and I donot see 
justification for it. If I have made a mistake 
I must suffer for it, and must not call upon 
another person todoso for me. That would 
not be consistent, or honourable, or gentle- 
manly. After all, my dearest, the standard 
of conduct is not arbitrary. What it would 
be right for Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith to do 
would not be right for me, and the reverse. 
What is to be done, then? Having made a 
mistake, which I admit I have done, I am 
too proud—perhaps not quite broken in yet 
—to get out of it in the most honourable 
way I can. It is in my power to say to Mr. 
Seymour, ‘A thousand thanks for the plea 
sure you have afforded me and for the cour- 
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tesies you have extended towards me, but | 


my time is up, and I must not keep away 
from my wife any longer.’ That would be 
all right, but to follow it up with a request 
for a loan to enable me to get back to Eng- 
land would be so mean and coarse that I 
could never bring my tongue to utter the 
words. Can you understand my position, 
my darling? It is a humiliation to me to 
ask the question, but I am in a cleft stick, 
and am positively powerless to help myself. 
What a pity, what a pity that my original 
idea of living in a travelling caravan could 
not be carried out! Do you remember that 
delicious evening, dear? I should like to 
pass such another, and I dare say I should 
commit myself again to the foolish wish that 
it would last for ever. 

“Now, my dearest, I am quite cheerful 
and light-hearted, but there is something I 
must tell you. 





I must warn you first, | 
though, that this is a secret between our- | 


selves ; On no account must it be disclosed | 


to your uncle or to any other person. Much 
may hang upon it—I do not know what; I 
prefer not to think ; but at all events I must 
do nothing base or treacherous. If confi- 
dence has been reposed in me I must not 
betray it. But mark what I say, dear ; it is 
only lately that I have come to a knowledge 
or a suspicion of certain things, and no hint 
must escape me of that knowledge or sus- 
picion (it is a mixture of both) to any except 
yourself. 

“In speaking of Mr. Seymour you would 
naturally suppose that you were speaking of 
an Englishman, the name being unmistakably 
English. But Mr. Seymour is not an Eng- 


lishman, and therefore the name must be | 


assumed. As to this I have no definite in- 
formation, but it is so certainly. It did not 
occur to me to mention to you that Mr. 
Seymour was probably a foreigner, the matter 
seeming to be of such small importance. He 
speaks English fluently, with the slightest 
accent ; speaks also French, German, Italian, 
and Russian, as to the precisely correct 
accent of any one of which I am not a com- 
petent judge. Iam not given to curiosity, 
and have a habit of believing what I am 
told ; that is, I do not look much below the 
surface of things. Now, this may lead a man 
into a scrape. 

“Were I alone, without wife and child, I 
should, I dare say, allow myself to drift ac- 
cording to circumstances, but I am bound to 
consider you. Well, then, Mr. Seymour, 


with whose right name I am not acquainted, 
has ideas with which I am not sure 





whether I agree; he has a mission with 
which I am not sure whether I sympathise. 
There are large movements in public affairs 
which require deep investigation before one 
finally and firmly makes up one’s mind. 
Take, for example, the revolutionary move- 
ment—the idea that all people should be 
upon an equality, the mission to bring this 
about. I had better not write to greater length 
upon this theme. If you do not quite under- 
stand my meaning I will explain it more fully 
when we are together again. In saying that 
I am deeply anxious to get back to England 
soon, and that I must by some means manage 
it, I am thinking more of you than of myself. 
Shortly before writing the letter which I 
sent to you yesterday, I allowed myself to 
be led away by certain disclosures which 
were made to me for the purpose of bindin 
me to a certain course—Mr. Seymour an 
the friends he meets and makes thinking me 
ripe for it, perhaps, and giving me credit 
for being cleverer than I am ; and it was an 
immatureenthusiasm which drove me to con- 
clusions to which I would prefer not to com- 
mit myself—again, more for your and our 
dear little one’s sake than for my own. 
There! The confession is made; perhaps 
you can thread your way through my 
mysterious allusions. And now, my dar- 
ling “i 

Then the letter went on, and was con- 
cluded with expressions of love and tender- 
ness, and occasional drifting into whimsical 
by-paths, in which the nature of the old 
Kingsley Nansie loved so well was faithfully 
depicted. 

On that evening Nansie nerved her courage 
to speak to her uncle about Kingsley’s desire 
to return to England, and her own that he 
should do so without delay. 

“He is wasting his time,” she said, “ and 
cannot but feel it deeply that I am living 
upon your kindness.” 

“To which you are heartily welcome, 
Nansie,” said Mr. Loveday. 

“T know that, dear uncle; but is it as it 
should be ?” 

Without answering the question Mr. Love- 
day said, “Certainly it would be better that 
your husband should be at some profitable 
work. It is a pity, Nansie, that you did not 
marry a man who was accustomed to work.” 

“It is not a pity, uncle. There is no 
better man in the world than Kingsley.” 

“Tt was only a reflection of mine, my 
dear,” said Mr. Loveday. “There is no 
reason why Kingsley should not do well. 
But the getting back” 
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“There is the difficulty, uncle,” said 
Nansie, looking at him anxiously ; “the get- 
ting back to London, and the commencement 
of a career.” 

“Well, my dear, we must do what we 
can. You would like to send him sufficient 
to bring him from foreign lands into our 
happy family circle. Understand, Nansie, 
that we are to live together. You have made 
me so accustomed to you that if you were to 


leave my house you would leave desolation | 


behind you. I shall insist upon fair play. 
Unfortunately, funds are rather low just 
now, but I will manage it. Will ten pounds 
be enough ?” 

“T think it will, uncle. It must be as a 
loan, though we shall never be able to repay 
you for what you have done.” 

“There is nothing to repay, Nansie; you 
have given me more than value. Now we 
will shut up shop.” 

So early ?” 

“Yes, if you want your husband back so 
quickly.” He called Timothy, and gave him 
instructions to close. ‘I know where I can 
sell a parcel of books, and I must go and 
strike the bargain. I will take Timothy 
with me. While we are gone, write to your 
husband, and tell him that you will send 
him a draft for ten pounds to-morrow. Say, 
if you like, that you have borrowed it from 
me ; it will make him feel more independent, 
and will show that he has a sincere friend in 
your old uncle. There, my dear! there is 
nothing to make a fuss over. A nice world 
this would be if we did not lend a helping 
hand to each other!” 

While he was gone Nansie wrote her 
letter, and baby being asleep, ran out to post 
it. It was long since she had felt so happy 
and light-hearted. Kingsley was coming 
back ; her beloved husband would soon be 
with them. Grave troubles had already en- 
tered into her life, but they seemed to vanish 
as she dropped her letter into the post-office 
box. 
coming back. 

Returning, she related the good news to 
baby, and told her she must put on her best 
looks to welcome her papa. “And how 
happy we shall be, baby,” she said, kissing 
the child again and again, “now and for 
evermore! You see, baby, papa is never 


1?? 


going away again; never! never 

The room in which she sat was the first 
floor front, looking out upon Church Alley, 
and she saw a little ragged girl lingering 
outside. The girl looked hungry, and Nansie, 
with her baby in her arms, ran down-stairs 





| 


}and from the house, and gave the poor girl 
| twopence, which was all the money she had 
'in her purse. The girl scudded away to the 
| cook-shop, and Nansie went back to her 
| room. 

“There are so many,” she said, addressing 
| the baby again, ‘“‘so many hundreds—ah! | 
|am afraid, baby, so many thousands—worse 
| off than we are ; ever so much worse off, my 
| darling pet. For they haven’t got papa, 
| have they ? and they haven't got you/ But 
| the idea of my thinking that we are anything 
| but well off, when we are going to be as. 
| happy as the days are long! I ought to be 
| ashamed of myself, oughtn’t 1? You mustn’t 
| tell papa that I ever had a thought of re- 
| pining, or it would grieve him. You must 
| know, baby—I hope you are listening pro- 
| perly, sweet, with your great beautiful eyes 
so wide open, and looking so wise as you do 
—you must know, baby, that you have the 
very best and noblest papa that a baby ever 
| had or ever could have. And he is coming 
' home, and you must be very, very good, or 
you will frighten him away.” 

Then she sang the child asleep, and sat in 
| the dusk musing happily with her baby in 
| her lap. 
| Suddenly she started to her feet witha 
|look of alarm. She smelt fire. Snatching 
| up her baby she ran into the rooms in which 
| fires had been burning, but all was safe there, 
| and she saw no cause for alarm. She was 
| standing in the sitting-room looking about 
| her in an endeavour to account for the smell 
; when a cry of “Fire!” from the adjoining 
house lent wings to her feet, and the next 
| moment she was in the court, with a number 
| of people about her in a state of great ex- 

citement. As to the cause of her alarm 
there was no doubt now. Tongues of flame 
darted from the windows, and instanta- 
| neously, as it seemed, slid into Mr. Love- 
|day’s shop. Hustled this way and that, and 
| pressing her baby close to her breast, Nansie 





All was bright again ; Kingsley was | was so distracted that she could not after- 


wards give an intelligible account of what 
she saw ; except that there appeared to be 
thousands of people thronging into Church 
Alley and being thrust back by the police, 
that the air was filled with flame and smoke 
and wild cries, that women were wringing 
their hands and screaming that they were 
ruined, that fire engines were dashing up the 
narrow path, and firemen were climbing on to 
the roofs of the houses, and that turning faint 
and reeling to the ground, she was caught by 
some humane person and borne to a safe 





house, where she and her baby received 
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attention. She was unconscious of this | 
kindness for some little while, and when she | 
came to her senses Mr. Loveday and Timothy | 
were bending over her. Timothy’s face was 
quite white and he was in a state of great | 
agitation, but Mr. Loveday was composed | 
and grave. The people in the room were | 
saying it was a shame that the police would | 
not allow him to go to his burning shop, but 
he, in answer, said that they were right in | 
reventing him, 
“What good could I do?” he said. “I 
should only be a hindrance. My great 
anxiety was for you Nansie and your baby, 
and when I heard you were here I came on 


at once. You must have received a terrible 
fright, my dear. You were not hurt, I 
hope ¢” 


“No,” she answered, she was not hurt, 
and she marvelled at his composure. Some 
other person in the throng was commenting 
audibly upon his calmness, and received for | 
answer the reply from a neighbour that Mr. | 
Loveday must be well insured. 

“No,” he said, turning to the speakers, 
“T am not insured for a penny.” 

They were surprised to hear this bad news, | 
and poured condolence upon him. 

“Uncle,” whispered Nansie, pulling his 
head down to hers, “will it hurt you very 
much ?” 

“That has to be seen, my dear,” he re- | 
plied, with a cheerful smile. 

“Not in spirits,” she continued, gazing at 
him in pity and admiration ; “I know now 
what real courage is. But in your business.” 

“Tf what I’ve heard is true,” said Mr. 
Loveday, “Iam being burnt out stock and 
block, and shall have no business left. In 
which case, Timothy, you will lose a situa- 
tion.” 

“Don’t think of me, sir,” said Timothy 
tuefully. “Think of yourself.” 

“T shall have plenty of time to do that, 
my lad.” 

“This is the second time,” said Timothy, 
“that I’ve been burnt out of a situation. I | 
had better not take another. I do nothing 
but bring misfortune upon my masters.” 

“Nonsense, Timothy, nonsense. It is the 
fortune of war, and we must fight through 
these defeats as best we can.” 

He asked for the mistress of the house 
they were in, and inquired whether there | 
was a furnished room to let in it. There | 
happened to be one fortunately on the second | 
floor, and Mr. Loveday at once engaged it, 
and assisted Nansie upstairs. They had | 
hardly been in the room a moment when | 





the landlady appeared with a cradle for 
baby. 

“Jt ain’t mine,” she observed; “ Mrs. 
Smithson, next door, run and got it for you. 
She’s a good creature is Mrs. Smithson, and 
has had seven of her own. She expects her 
next in about three weeks.” 

Nansie sent her thanks to Mrs. Smithson, 
and thanked the landlady also. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the landlady. 
“* Mothers are mothers, you know, and Mrs. 
Smithson is that fond of babies that it’s my 
belief she could live on ’em.” In which de- 
scription of Mrs. Smithson’s fondness for 
babies the landlady did not seem to consider 
that there was anything at all alarming. “And 
look here, my dear,” she continued, “don’t 
you take on. That’s my advice—don’t take 
on. The misfortune’s bad enough, but there’s 
worse, a thousand times. I'll see that you’re 


nice and comfortable—and I say, Mr. Love- 


day, you can stop here a fortnight for 
nothing, you not being insured, and being 
always so kind and obliging to everybody. 
There’s nobody better thought of than you, 


| and it’s a pity we ain’t all of us rich.” 


“ A great pity,” said Mr. Loveday, shaking 
the landlady’s hand, “and I am grateful to 
you for your offer ; but I have no doubt we 
shall be able to scrape up the rent. If you 


| could make my niece a cup of tea now.” 


“ Ay, that I will,” said the good woman, 


| “and fresh, too, not the leavings ; and she'll 


take it from me as a compliment, won’t you, 
my dear ?” 

Nansie nodded with a cheerful smile, and 
the landlady, having leant over the baby and 
kissed it softly, and declared that it was the 
sweetest, prettiest picture that ever was, de- 
parted to make the tea. 

“That is the best of misfortunes like this,” 
observed Mr. Loveday ; “it brings out the 
bright side of human nature. Sudden pros- 
perity often has the opposite effect.” 

“ But is it true, uncle,” said Nansie, “that 
you will lose everything—everything ?” 

“There will in all probability be salvage,” 
said Mr. Loveday thoughtfully, “worth a 
pound or two perhaps ; maybe less. I shall 
prepare myself for the worst. Who is 
there ?” 

This was in response to a knock at the 
door, and Timothy presented himself with 
four new-laid eggs. 

“We will accept them, my lad,” said Mr. 
Loveday. “How is the fire getting on ?” 

“They’ve got tight hold of it now, sir,” 
replied Timothy, “and it’s going down.” 
“And the shop, Timothy?” Timothy 
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made no reply in words, but his face told 
the rueful tale. “Eh, well, it can’t be 
helped. Ill be out presently and have a 
look round for myself. Yes,” he continued 
when Timothy was gone, “I shall be pre- 
pared for the worst. Then all will be profit 
that falls short of my anticipations. I might 
worry myself by lamenting that I did not 
get insured, but it would do no good. Let 
me get it over by declaring that it was a 
piece of inconceivable folly to neglect so 
necessary a safeguard. The mischiéf is that 
I seldom if ever kepta balance in cash. As 
fast as it came in I spent it in fresh stock ; 
it was a mania of mine, and I have paid for 
it. I shall have to commence the world over 
again, that is all. Nansie, my dear, I regret 
what has occurred for your sake ; it will, I 
fear, prevent my doing what I wished. We 
will not have anything hang over ; it will be 
wisest to speak of what is in our minds, Did 
you write to your husband?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ Is your letter posted ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Well, it cannot be recalled. If you will 
give me your husband’s address I will write 
to him before I go to bed, and make him 
acquainted with the calamity which has 
overtaken us. I think, Nansie, that I have 
learnt something of your character since you 
came to me, and I give you credit for pos- 
sessing courage.” 

“T am not easily daunted, uncle. We 
are all of us learning lessons as we pass 
through life.” 

“ They come in different shapes to different 
persons, and those are wise who can profit 
by experience. Some persons are over- 
whelmed by visitations of trouble ; to some 
they impart new strength and vigour. Let 
this be the case with us; let us resolve not 
to be cast down, but to be up and doing 
with the best courage we can summon to our 
aid. It is a matter for thankfulness that 
bodily we are uninjured and that baby is 
safe and well.” 

“You are a true comforter, dear uncle,” 
said Nansie, pressing his hand. 

“We might continue talking for hours, 
and could add little more to what we have 
already said and resolved. Here is our good 
friend, the landlady, with the tea. I will leave 
you together, and go and see how things are 
getting on.” 

“There are three houses gutted, they say,” 
said the landlady, “ yours and the one on 
each side of it. It is a mercy the whole 
alley isn’t down.” 








“Tt is, and I am glad for those who have 
escaped.” 

“Don’t go without a cup of tea, Mr. Love- 
day,” said the landlady, “I’ve brought up 
one for yon. I thought you would prefer it 
in your own room, my dear,” she said, 
addressing Nansie, “there’s such a lot of 
gossiping going on down-stairs. Ah, that’s 
sensible of you”—as Mr. Loveday took the 
cup of tea she poured out for him—‘ there's 
nothing like keeping up your strength. You 
must think of that, my dear, because of your 
baby. Half the neighbourhood wanted to 
come up and see you, but I wouldn’t let ’em. 
If I put my foot down upon one thing more 
than another it’s gossiping. They’ve found 
out how the fire occurred, Mr. Loveday.” 

“ How was it ?” 

“Tt was that new lodger the Johnsons 
took in last week. He takes the room and 
keeps to it, and isn’t known to do a stroke 
of work ; he does nothing but drink. There 
was a lamp alight on the table, and some 
papers about. What does he do but upset 
the lamp, and then run away. He’s drink- 
ing now at the Royal George.” 

“ He was not hurt, then ?” 

“Not him! He had sense enough to run. 
Not that he could have done much good by 
stopping! But what I say is he ought to 
be punished for it.” 

“So ought all confirmed drunkards, Fires 
are not the only mischief they cause. They 
break hearts and ruin useful lives. I will 
not be long, Nansie.” 

“What a man he is!” exclaimed the 
landlady, gazing after him admiringly. 
“There ain’t another like him in all White- 
chapel. Don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry ; it 
won't be good for baby. Withsuch a friend 
as your uncle, everything’s sure to come 
right !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. MANNERS, the great contractor, sit- 
ting in his study at a table spread with legal 
documents and papers relating to his vast 
transactions, was informed by a man-servant 
that a stranger wished to see him. 

“Who is he ?” inquired Mr. Manners. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Did he not give you his name?” 

“T asked him for it, sir, and he said you 
did not know him, but that he came on very 
particular business, and must see you.” 

“Must !” 

“That is what he said, sir.” 

Mr. Manners considered a moment. He 
had finished the writing upon which he 
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had been engaged, and had a few minutes’ 
leisure. 

“What kind of man ?” 

“Neither one kind nor another, sir.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That he might be a gentleman, sir, and 

mightn’t. It’s hard to say.” 
“Tt generally is nowadays. 
in.” 
The servant retired, and ushering in Mr. 
Loveday, left the room. 
“Well, sir?” said Mr. Manners. The 
contractor did not speak uncivilly, for the 
appearance of Mr. Loveday, who was fairly 
well attired, was in his favour ; he might be 
a smaller contractor, or an inventor, or any- 
thing that was respectable. 

“T have ventured to visit you, sir,” said 
Mr. Loveday, “without first seeking an 
introduction, upon a matter of importance.” 

“My servant said upon particular busi- 
ness.” 

“ He was scarcely correct, sir. I can hardly 
call my errand business, but it is no less 
important than the most important business.” 

“Tt is usual to send in a card, or a name.” 

“My name you will probably recognise, 
and I did not give it to the servant from fear 
that you might have refused to see me.” 

“This sounds like an intrusion. What 
may be your name ?” 

“ Loveday, sir.” 

Mr. Manners did not start or betray agi- 
tation, but he looked keenly at his visitor. 
He was a man of method, and had on all 
occasions complete control over his passions. 
He recognised the name, the moment it was 
uttered, as that of the girl for whom his son 
had deserted him. Therefore, the name of 
an enemy ; undoubtedly the name of an in- 
truder. 

“Tt is a name with which you suppose me 
to be familiar 3” 


Show him | 


“On her behalf, sir, but not from her. 
I did not inform her that I was coming.” 
“The information is of no interest to me. 
The appeal you speak of is of the usual kind. 
It is superfluous to ask if you are rich.” 

“T am not, sir.” 

“ Poor ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very poor ?” 

“Very poor.” 

His frankness, his bearing, his aspect com- 
pelled a certain amount of respect, and it did 
a soften Mr. Manners to be made to feel 
this. 

“Had you any hand in this marriage ? ” 
diene te Manners. nyse 

“ None, sir. Had my advice been solicited, 
I should have been strongly against it. I 
am not going too far to say that I should 
not have sanctioned it, and should have 
thrown in what small amount of authority I 
possessed to prevent it, if your consent had 
not been first asked and obtained.” 

This view of the matter appeared to strike 
Mr. Manners, and he regarded his visitor 
with closer attention ; but presently he 
frowned ; it was as though the honour of 
the alliance was on Nansie’s side instead of 
Kingsley’s. 

“T will not inquire into your reasons,” he 
said, “except in so far as to ask whether your 
brother, the young woman’s father, who, I 
understand, is dead 7 

“ Yes, sir, he is dead.” : 

‘“‘ Whether he made any effort to prevent 
the marriage? I speak of it as a marriage, 
although I have my reasons for doubting 
whether it could have been legally entered 
into.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Loveday, much 
astonished. 

*‘T decline discussion,” said Mr. Manners. 
“T am not an idle speaker, and I know what 








“Yes, sir.” 

“Task the question simply because there | 
are coincidences, and I make it a rule to | 
avoid mistakes. If you come from my 
son ”» 

“T do not, sir.” 

“But you are in association with him ? 
You know him ?” 

“Only indirectly, sir. I have never seen 
your son.” | 

“T refuse to take part in mysteries. You 





| late to interfere. 


| person. 


I mean. We will call it a marriage. It does 
not affect the conduct of my son towards 
me. You heard my question. If you have 
an objection to answer it I shall not com- 
plain.” 

“T have no objection, sir. My brother 
knew nothing whatever of it until it was too 
The young people acted 
for themselves, without consulting a single 
It was a secret marriage.” 

But 


Mr. Manners smiled. “Exactly. 


are related to the young woman for whom | my question is still not answered.” 


my son threw over his duty to me.” 
“T am the young lady’s uncle, sir.” 


appeal from her or on her behalf ?” 





““My brother would have felt as I feel, 


sir. Without your consent he would have 
“And your visit is in furtherance of an| withheld his consent, and would doubtless 


have succeeded in preventing the union.” 
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“Tt would have been well if it had not 
taken place.” 

“T agree with you, sir.” 

Mr. Manners frowned again. 
was taking high ground. 

“ Come to the precise object of your visit,” 
he said. 

“The lamentable severance of the affec- 
tionate relations which existed between you 
and your son has been productive of much 
suffering. The young people have been 
driven hard—so hard that in the endeavour 
made by your son to obtain some sort of 
position which would hold out the hope of 
his being able to support her, they were 
compelled to separate. Your son went 
abroad, and left his wife here in England, 
doubly orphaned, friendless, penniless, and 
unprotected. She appealed to me for shelter 
and temporary support, and I received 
her willingly, gladly. I will not indulge 
in sentiment, for I know you by repute 
to be a practical man, and it may be not 
only distasteful to you, but it may place 
me in a false light—as making a lame effort 
to influence you by means of which you may 
be suspicious ; but it is due to my niece that 
I should declare in your presence that a 
sweeter, purer, more lovable woman does 
not breathe the breath of life. She is a 
lady, well educated, gentle, and refined ; and 
whatever value you may place upon my 
statement—which I solemnly avow to be 
true—you must agree that it is to the credit 
of your son that if he chose for his mate a 
lady who was poor, he at least chose one 
who, if fortune placed her in a high position, 
would be fitted to occupy it. Of this it is 
in your power to assure yourself, and you 
would then be able to judge whether I speak 
falsely or truly. Your son has been absent 
from England now for many months, and 
from his letters to his wife it may be 
gathered that he has been disappointed in 
his hopes and expectations, and it is certain 
that he has not benefited pecuniarily by the 
effort he made.” 


His visitor 


“He is reaping the fruits of his disobe- | 


dience,” said Mr. Manners. 

Mr. Loveday made no comment on the 
interruption, but proceeded. 
quence is that he has been unable to send 
his wife the smallest remittance. This would 
have been of little consequence, as I was in 
& position to discharge the obligation I took 
upon myself when I received Ler into my 
home. Your son’s affairs abroad became so 
desperate (and, in one vague sense, possibly 
compromising) that it was decided yesterday 


“The conse-_ 


between my niece and myself to send him 
money to bring him home, in order that he 
might make another effort here to obtain a 
livelihood. I am speaking quite plainly, sir, 
and without ornament of any kind, and you 
will see to what straits your son is reduced.” 

“ He is justly served,” said Mr. Manners, 

“Tt was but a small sum of money that 
was required,” continued Mr. Loveday, “ but 
| I did not possess it. I had, however, books 
| which I could sell—I am a bookseller by 
| trade, sir—and last evening I left my house 
and place of business to negotiate the sale. 

Meanwhile my niece wrote to your son that 
I would supply her with the means for his 
return home, and that she would send him 
the money to-day. Upon my return, two or 
_ three hours later, I found my house in flames, 
| The account of the fire, with my name, is in 
| this morning’s papers, and you may verify 
my statement. I was not insured, and no- 
| thing was saved. I am a beggar.” 
| It is, after all, then,” said Mr. Manners, 
| with a certain air of triumph, “on your own 
| behalf that you are making this appeal to 
| me.” 
| No, sir,” replied Mr. Loveday, “I want 
| nothing for myself; I shall rub along some- 
| how, and hope to lift my head once more 
above adverse circumstance. My appeal is 
on behalf of your son’s wife. I am unable to 
fulfil the promise I made to furnish her with 
the small sum required to bring your son 
| home. I ask you respectfully and humbly 
to give it to me or to send it to her direct to 
this address.” He laid a piece of paper, with 
writing on it, on the table. “If you would 
prefer to hand it to her personally she will 
call upon you for the purpose.” 

“ You have spoken temperately,” said Mr. 
Manners, with cold malice in his tones. 
| “ What is the amount you require ?” 
| Ten pounds, sir,” replied Mr. Loveday, 

animated by a sudden and unexpected hope. 
Mr. Manners touched a bell on his table. 
A servant appeared. 
| “Show this person to the door,” he said. 
“Ts that your answer, sir?” asked Mr. 
| Loveday sadly. 

“Show this person to the door,” repeated 
Mr. Manners to the servant. 
| “I implore you,” said Mr. Loveday, 
| strongly agitated. “When I tell you that 

you have a grandchild but a few weeks old ; 
that the poor lady, your son’s wife, is in a 
delicate state of health r 
| “Did you hear what I ordered?” said 
|Mr. Manners to the servant, and repeated 
, again, “Show this person to the door.” 
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CHILDHOOD. 


NTO the sunshine, 
Full of delight, 

Running and standing 

From morning till night, 
Through the green meadows, 

Laughing they go, 
Bright as the flowers 

On hedges that blow. 
Back to their houses 

When dinner is due, 
Hearty and happy, 

Their strength they renew. 
Fresh as the breezes, 

Rushing to play, 











Calling for comrades 
At doors by the way, 
Skipping and leap-frog, 
Marbles and kite, 
Ever in motion, 
From morning till night ; 
Marvellous childhood ! 
Doing its best, 
Eating or romping, 
At work or at rest 
Honest and open, 
Brimful of hearts, 
Childhood, bright childhood, 
Oh, never depart ! 
B. W. 














JOB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean or WELLs. 


Ill.—THE REVELATIONS OF THE UNKNOWN GOD IN NATURE AND IN CONSCIENCE. 


dee more excellent way which, at the | 


stage reached in my last paper was yet 
to seek, takes, naturally enough, the dramatic 
form of a direct revelation from Jehovah. 
What strikes us as most noticeable is that 
it at first entirely ignores the previous dis- 
cussion. The three friends and Elihu are 
passed over without a word of praise er 
blame, and the oracular voice “out of the 
whirlwind ” (that feature is singularly signi- 
ficant) attempts no “vindication of the ways 
of God to man,” no apologia for the divine 
government. It is simply one long hymn of 
creation in all its marvellous variety, the 


Cosmos as known to the Hebrews, the sun ; 


and moon and stars in their courses, the 
mountains and the deep, the infinite variety 
of the forms of animated beings, culminating 
in the descriptions of two of those forms 
that seemed most strange and wonderful of 
all. And all this in the form of a series of 
questions. 


the foundations of the earth?” ‘Have the 


gates of death been revealed to thee?” “ Hast | 


thou entered the treasuries of the snow ?” 
“Wilt thou hunt the prey of the lioness?” 
“Doth the eagle mount up at thy command ?” 
and so on throughout. The whole is one 
long appeal to the ignorance of man, to his 
incapacity to solve any one of the mysteries 
of creation. Even the “ moss in the crannies,” 
which, as Tennyson puts it, if we understood 
it fully, would teach us “What God and 
man is,” lies beyond our ken. And yet, as 
Dante says of questionings and murmurings 
like those of Job, we “sit on our bench” and 
decide on the deep things of God, the things 
that are too high for us, “a thousand miles 
away.” (Parad. xix. 79—81.) The sense of 
the limits which are set to man’s power and 
knowledge brings about, in Job’s case, as the 
representative of struggling, questioning hu- 
manity, the change which the preachings of 
his friends were powerless to accomplish. 
And there are two stages in that process of 
conversion. First, there comes the general 
survey of creation, its infinite variety, its 
marvel and its beauty; and the conclusion of 


that is the question, either as from the whirl- | 


wind or the still small voice of God, 


“ Shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it.” 


The answer is one of simple submission. 


“Where wast thou when I laid | 


The man accepts his place in the infinite 
order, though he cannot account for it. 
“ Behold, I am of small account ; what shall I answer thee? 
I lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
Once have I spoken, and I will not answer ; 
Yea, twice, but I will proceed no further.” 

There is one great step gained. Man 
accepts his littleness, and yet feels that he is 
part of a scheme which is infinitely great, 
that he is not the sport of chance, is not 
neglected or forgotten. The attitude of Job 
is like that of the Psalmist, “ What is man 
that thou art mindful of him ? and the son 
| of man that thou visitest him ?” (Ps. viii. 4). 
i But conscience is not yet roused. There is 
| no adequate repentance, no acknowledgment 
of sin. Strange to say, the dramatist, with a 
startling boldness of conception that amounts 
almost to paradox, represents that as brought 
about by the contemplation of the hippopo- 
tamus and the crocodile (xli., xlii.). And 
yet in doing this he does but anticipate the 
| lessons of the more advanced science of our 
own time. The monograph, which treats of 
one isolated region of animal life, gives us, if 
I mistake not, a profounder sense of the 
mysteries and marvels of creation than a 
wider and more superficial survey of the 
whole. Books like Mr. Huxley’s treatise 
“On the Cray-fish,” or a volume of the Mi- 
croscopical Society on Diatomacee, showing 
as they do the infinite and insoluble ques- 
tions which meet us in any one single frag- 
ment of the universe, oppress us with the 
consciousness of our ignorance even more 
than a book like Humboldt’s “ Cosmos” or 
Mrs. Somerville’s “Connexion of the Phy- 
sical Sciences.” And so the sufferer at last 
learns his lesson, and the utterance of Job 
takes the form of confession and repentance. 

“ I know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge ? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not; 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

Hear, I ech Thee, and I will speak ; 

I will demand of Thee, and declare Thou unto me. 
I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear ; 
But now mine eye seeth Thee ; 


Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
In dust and ashes.” 


| And this repentance does not take the form 








| 


| of a confession of sinful and vicious acts such 
|as that to which his friends had wished to 
| lead him. Because he repents truly he will 
‘not accuse himself of what Luther calls ficta 
peccata—unreal and fictitious sins—which he 
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had not committed. As far as they are con- 

cerned, he was right in “ holding fast by his 

integrity.” His sin, that which now comes 

home to him with the sense of self-abhor- | 
rence and self-condemnation, was that he | 
had murmured and questioned where he | 
ought, at least, to have been acquiescent 3| 
that he had doubted, in spite of the witness 

borne by creation, of the wisdom and good- | 
ness of the Creator, whether he were at once | 
Almighty, All-wise, All-good ; that he had 

not held.fast by the “integrity ” of God. 

But through all this, while the drama is 
being acted out on earth, the reader, rather 
may we say, the ideal spectator, of the 
drama is intended to remember from the 
outset that in the unseen world another 
drama is being acted out. Adopting the 
form which was fittest for his purpose, and 
which, though there is no ground for accept- 
ing it in the letter, was at least a fit symbol 
of the truth, he leads us, as it were, into the 
council chamber of the great King. He 
acknowledges the existence, in that unseen 
world, of a subordinate spiritual power which 
works for evil, within a limited and re- 
stricted sphere of action, as well as of the 
Supreme Power that works for righteous- 
ness. Satan, the tempter and the accuser, 
is there among the “Sons of God,” and he 
is represented in the Book of Job, as in the 
Gospel of St. John, as a liar and murderer 
from the beginning. And the root-falsehood 
which his lips utter is but another form of 
the dogma on which the three friends of 
Job have been insisting, through all their 
variations of passionate assertion. “ Religion 
is but a thing of rewards and punishments. | 
There is no such thing as a disinterested | 
obedience. Men will worship, sing praises, | 
give thanks to God, when all goes well with | 
them. Touch their wealth, their health, 
their life, and they have no abiding trust, | 
no root of peace, no joy with which a| 
stranger doth not intermeddle.” The writer | 
intends to represent in the patience of Job | 
under the hand of God, working through | 
the permitted mystery of pain, the truth | 
that a true religion is disinterested ; that the | 
mocking question, “ Doth Job fear God for | 
nought ?” the ever-recurring thought that it is | 
easy to be religious when all goes well with us, | 
easy to be good, as has been said, on £5,000 | 
a year, but that it is hard, if not impossible, | 
when we are struggling with adversity or 
suffering, comes from the lying spirit who 
at once slanders man to God, and God to 
man. And with this there is joined that | 
other truth, conveyed here, in the last | 





chapter of the Book, in such form as men 
were best able to receive it, that pain and 
suffering are the test that manifests what a 
man actually is, that the trial fire purifies the 
gold, that in the long run it shall be well 
with the righteous. “The Lord accepted 
Job;” and, in the story of the drama, that 
acceptance was manifested in a renewed 
prosperity which made the latter end better 
than the beginning. Those who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear might read between 
the lines, that that I;aw which is seen imper- 
fectly here shall be hereafter carried to its 
completion, that the anomalies of man’s life 
shall one day be set right, that a Redeemer, 
the friend and brother of mankind, “shall 
stand in the latter day upon the earth.” 

If I have been at all right in my attempt 
to set forth the meaning of the great Hebrew 
drama, the lessons which it teaches are 
surely not far to seek. I will, at least, 
endeavour to sum them up briefly. 

I. There is the lesson, as true now, after 
all the advances of science, after all man’s 
searchings and explorings into the world of 
nature, after all the discoveries that have led 
men to enlarge their conceptions of the 
Reign of Law, that the result is that we 
know more clearly than before how much 
yet remains unknown. The telescope and the 
microscope reveal to us the infinitely great 
and the infinitely little. The records of the 
rocks carry us back to myriads or millions 
of years, measured as men measure time, 
and indicate beyond them a boundless tract 
of being before such measurement was pos- 
sible. Yes, my young friends, wise with all 
the wisdom of youth, there are still “ more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.” You think you can 
find in a name and a phrase—in “Darwin ” 
and “Evolution”—the ‘Open Sesame” which 
will unlock the treasure-chambers of know- 
ledge. Soon you will learn that there are 
limits to the confident wisdom even of the 
youngest. “Darwin” and “ Evolution” may 
supply, if you will, a working, though as 
yet unverified, hypothesis for the origin of 
species. The origin of genera and classes 
and kingdoms, of the animal and vegetable 
worlds, is yet to seek. No one has yet for- 
mulated the law by which an uncreated 
protoplasm has evolved, in different direc- 
tions, microbes and megatheria and men, or 
how its forms have been successively dif- 
ferentiated into various types, by the dis- 
tinctions of sex, by the barriers which 
divide the vertebrated animals from the in- 
vertebrate, the mammal from the oviparous, 
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the man that speaks and thinks, and looks | 


before and after, and advances from age to 
age, from the brute creatures whom he con- 
quers and subdues. As of old, we may ask, 
Where wast thou when these things were 
done? Where wast thou when male and 
female first appeared and felt that they were 
ulapted to each other? Where wast thou 
when the first man uttered his thought in 
speech, or the first mammal, of brute or man, 
gave suck to her first-born ? 

II. And there is a warning on the other 
side, also fully as prominent in the teaching 
of the great Hebrew drama. You, my older 
friends, who hold and proclaim the fuller 
revelation of the truths of Redemption, Re- 
newal, Resurrection, which that drama does 
but dimly foreshadow, need to remember 
of how much you are yet ignorant. The 
light of that revelation, like the light of 
science, enlarges your vision of the unknown 
not less than of the known. For you 
also there are “the fiery barriers of the 
world” which you may not pass. Above all 
is it necessary to remember those limits when 
you feel impelled to speak your words for 
God and to convert the sinner from the error 
of his ways. You come under the condem- 





nation of the Book of Job when you pro- 
nounce judgment on the evil-doer or the un- 
believer, who stands or falls to his own 
master, and not to you, instead of waiting 
for the day which “ shall declare every man’s 
work of what sort it is.” You may become 
false witnesses of God in the very utterance 
of the most eloquent pleadings for Him, may 
drive into hardness and unbelief those who, 
without your intervention, would have been 
an example of a noble life and of sufferings 
borne with patience. You are certain to 
incur that peril if, like Job’s friends, you 
enter on your task in any other spirit than 
that of sympathy and love. You can avoid 
that fatal failure only by speaking as if you 
felt for and with them. You can best lead 
them to say, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee ; wherefore I abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes,” when you make them 
feel that there is a mystery of Love as well 
as a mystery of Power ; when your pity is for 
them the pledge and earnest of a Pity infi- 
nitely greater; when by look, word, act, 
you lead them to say, when they feel them- 
selves desolate and in misery, “They love 
us; will not God forgive ?” 





SMOKY HOLLOW. 


A RUSTIC SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


N a hollow on the side of one of the hills 
of a southern county, twenty-five years 
ago, there nestled a substantial building. Half 
farm-house, half cottage it was, as to style, 
but a massive structure, having thick oak 
doors and window-frames, with stout shutters 
to guard the narrow lights. It gave one the 
idea that the man who had built it, whatever 
he might have been, desired safety and pri- 
vacy in his home. It was grey with age and 
covered with lichens when I knew it first ; 
and the thinly scattered rustic population in 
the country round could give me no informa- 
tion as to who built it, or the character of 
its inhabitants. 

Local tradition, however, hinted that a 
great man, who once owned most of the pro- 
perty about, had caused it to be built for a 
very beautiful lady to live in. At the time 
I first knew the place it was not inhabited ; 
and, with the exception of a shepherd or a 
woodman, who at rare intervals passed that 
way, very few knew that such a house was 








in existence. The hill-side faced the south, 
and the only approach was a very narrow 
path leading from the moor which bordered 
on the hill-side. 

The hollow was wide and deep, and its 
sides were covered with trees from top to 
bottom and tangled thicket growth. A spring 
of the purest water rose close to the house 
and trickled along the side of the green strip 
which came down from the moor. If you 
stood on the hill immediately above you 
might possibly catch sight of a large stack 
of chimneys, but nothing more. The manor 
farm was the nearest dwelling to it, and that 
was a mile and a half distant. 

Though a lonely spot, yet it was warm and 
sheltered. The venturesome urchins from 
the hamlet knew that the first primroses and 
bluebells, to say nothing of the blue eggs of 
the hedge-sparrow and the larger speckled 
treasures of the thrush and the blackbird, 
were to be found in the hollow, and they 
would sometimes dare to go there in com- 
pany in the bright sunshine ; but they always 
shunned the spot when the sun was sinking, 
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for they would whisper to one another that 
“g summut” in the shape of “a furrin lady ” 
was to be seen “ walkin’ roun’ that ’ere old 
house a-cryin’.” 

When wintry winds swept over the hills 
and moorlands, driving the snow up in 


wreaths and deep drifts, then would the | 


shepherd make his way to Smoky Hollow 


sure of finding his flock of South Downs | 
there, safe from harm. The spot answered | 


the purpose of a barometer for miles round, 
for in winter if a change of milder weather 
was coming you would see the hollow filled 
with clouds of rising vapour as if the place 
were on fire. 
rose. That was why the rustics named it 
Smoky Hollow. In fine settled weather it 
was perfectly clear and bright there. 
“’Twud be as well if folks kep’ away from 
that ’ere place,” the people told me; but 
often I loitered round about it; the hollow 
had a great attraction for me. 
is still, a birds’ paradise, and their song just 
before spring made way for summer was 
worth going miles to hear. 
shower I liked to watch the various tones of 
colour the vapour took as the sun flashed 
through it, while cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
was shouted everywhere, and the scent of 
hawthorn, primrose, and violet, together with 
the notes of the other birds in full song, made 
you feel it was a good thing to live. In all 
the country round no spot could be found 
where the nightingale was heard to such per- 
fection as in and around Smoky Hollow. 


I confess that sometimes if I lingered long | 
about the old house, indulging in fancies and 


speculations as to its inhabitants and the 
purpose for which it might have been built, 
a kind of eerie feeling would take possession 
of me in spite of myself. It was so utterly 
lonely and mysterious-looking a place. 

One day as I rested on the hill above, a 


grey old gaffer, bent nearly double, chanced | 
| hang himself with; he should niver darken 
I thought he 


to come in sight. He lived at a cottage situ- 
ated in a dip of the moor. 
ought to know something about the house. 
His poor dim eyes winked and blinked with 
pleasant expectancy when I asked first if he 
smoked. 

“Sure I does, when I kin git a bit,” he 
answered; “but ’tain’t often, and when I 
does it ain’t up to nothin’ like.” 

His hands, knotted and wrinkled with the 
toil of more than seventy summers and win- 
ters, trembled with eagerness when I asked 
him to share with me the contents of a pouch | 
filled with genuine old Virginia. 
it several times, he said, 





After rain and before rain it | 


It was, and | 


After a warm | 


| tales *bout that place,” 


| didn’t care a rap fur. 





Sniffing at | | 





“Ye wunt mind me hevin’a whiff now, 
will ye? I can’t keep from this ’ere bit o’ 
‘paccer nohow,” at the same time producing 
a black pipe about an inch long from some 
portion of his garments where it was coddled 
up. Next he fished up a regular tortoisc- 
shaped steel tobacco-box, which he fille 
carefully, anxious not to lose one shred. 
Then he filled his precious nose-warmer of 2 
pipe very lovingly, patted it on the top, an: 
began to fumble for a lucifer. 

“Thank ’ee, ‘tis real kind on ye,” he 
said, as I held him one ready lighted ; and, 
dropping his stick, he seated himself on the 
bank beside me, for the day was warm and 
dry, and began whiffing away in the peculiar 
manner of a hardened old smoker; not 


| hastily, but making the very most of every 
| whiff. It would have been positive cruelty to 


have disturbed the feeling of supreme con- 
tent which his countenance expressed. Pre- 
sently he informed me that he “ain’t had a 
bit o’ baccer like this ere, never in his martal 
life afore.” When I told him I had been 
down in the hollow by the old house, he said 
he had heard “as how the inside o’ that ere 


| place was kep zackly as ‘twas when the 


furrin lady died. There be martal strange 
he added. By de- 
grees I got from his lips the following story, 
which I found afterwards was correct in the 
main points. I give it in his own dialect. 
“The Squire as owned the land about 
here was ’bliged to marry somebody as he 
"Twas a matter o’ jin- 
ing two properties, so far as I could mek out. 
He was a fine feller, so I’ve heard, an’ the 
lady as he did marry raly was fond o’ him, 
though he cared nought fur she. He’d bin 
travellin’ in furrin parts an’ fell in love like 


| wi’ a lady, and wud ha’ married she, but the 
| old Squire, his father, swore a most desprit 


wicked oath that if he did it he would cut 
him off with a shillin’ to buy a rope fur to 


his doors agin as long as ever he lived. 
Well, he wus ’bliged ter du it, an’ he married 
the lady ’as his father wanted him tu. But 
he waunt happy ; no more wus she when she 
found as she’d no chance o’ makin’ him fond 
o her. An’ what duse she du, mad with 
temper like, but tell him ‘twas a real pity 
his lady love over the sea waunt thear tu see 
how happy he wus. “Tis said he said sum- 
mut back tu she, as made her shrike out 
like a mad critter, an’ when her maid run tu 
her she found her in a dead faint, an’ her 
husband gone. 

“Where he went tu waunt known about 
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here. Arter a time he came back, an’ ’twas 
whispered very quiet like, as he had some- 


body cum withhim. His wife had left these | 


parts then, an’ gone tu her gran’ house in 
Lunnon ; but I hev heerd tell as she'd walk 
about her gran’ rooms many a time cryin’ 
most pittable. They niver had no children, 
but the lady as lived here had. Arter a time 
she tuk ill an’ died. He carried on dreadful 
then, ’twas feared fur a time as he wud lose 
his senses. Arter the wust part o’ the blow 
had left smartin’ he used come an’ wander 
roun’ that ere house in the holler fur days 
an’ nights too sometimes, an’ then he said 
as he’d travel, there waunt nothin’ tu hold 
him here now ; an’ he give the most strict 
orders as no one wus tu live thear, only an 


old critter tu see as nothin’ went wrong | 


inside like, an’ the room as she wus fond o’ 
sittin’ in wus tu be locked up, an’ iverythin’ 
wus to be left as she'd left it ; nobody wus 
tu lay a finger on it. He took the children 
with him when he went to furrin parts. He 
niver cum back, fur he died thear, an’ then 
his wife she fretted an’ troubled so that 
*twaunt long afore she went off ; fur she wus 
martal fond o’ he. 
“°T wus said not so wery long ago as some 
o that ere furrin lady’s family wus livin’ ; 
an’ some of the folks bout here, older than 
I be, say as they reckons as they old chimb- 
leys ull hev smoke cum out of ’em afore 
long. An’ that is all I knows on, fur tu hev 
any sense like.” 
* * * * * 


CHAPTER II. 


In the spring of the following year my 
business took me again into the neighbour- 
hood of Smoky Hollow, to stay for some 
time. The birds sang their loudest as they 
made their nests, and the boldest of the chil- 
dren again ventured within the hollow, but 
to their terror, two of them, on getting there 
before the others, caught sight of a woman 
standing close to the house, the door of 
which stood wide open. Making a sign of 
warning to their companions, they crept 
through the thicket and wood again, on to 
the moor, where, with one look at each 
other, they scampered off like hunted rab- 
bits, their hearts in their mouths, but no 
word on their lips. These forest children 
are peculiar in one thing, they are more 
silent when on the hunt. Each one made 


tracks for his own home without speaking. 
Once safely there, the tongues began to wag 
again, and they told their parents that “ niver 
agin wud they go to that ere place fur ’twus 











| hanted ; *twus right, ivery word on it what 


folks said, fur the ghost o’ that ere furrin 
woman, as folks talken on, stood thear 
now.” 

They were cross-questioned, but all told 
the same tale. The father of the biggest 
urchin was hard of belief, and much to the 
boy’s disgust, he rubbed a dose of ash-plant 
oil into his back and shoulders, telling him 
between each application that hed “arn 
him better than tu give his mind to lyin.” 

“Go, an’ see fur yurself!” yelled young 
Hopeful, “ an’ leave off quiltin’ me.” 

His persistency impressed the father, so 
that he made his way to the spot on the 
crest of the hill overlooking the hollow. 
There he saw the smoke unmistakably 
rising from the great stack of chimneys. 
Muttering to himself. “ Where there’s smoke 
there’s fire, an’ where there’s fire there’s some 
one to light it,” he started back again quicker 
than he had come. 

The same evening he was the hero at the 
public-house, where he repeated the story, 
saying over and over again, “ The thing hed 
cum tu pass, as I allus sed they wud, who- 
ever lived long enuf tu see it. Wut is tu be 
wull be, in coorse o’ natur, an’ nuthin’ ken 
stan’ agin it, nor yet perwent it; fur mark 
my wurds if summut hain’t cum back agin, 
an’ I’ve sin it.” 

For the latter fact he drew on his imagi- 
nation, as he forgot he was indebted to his 
son for the information concerning the lady. 
The company were edified, and asked him to 
“hev a wet,” over and over again. 

A few days later his story was confirmed. 
A bad accident happened to one of a party 
of woodmen who were felling trees in the 
neighbourhood of the old house. A mate’s 
axe, glancing off from the trunk of a tree, 
struck him on the arm, cutting it badly. 
The pain and loss of blood being great, they 
made a rough litter and hurried home with 
him, after binding up the wound to the best 
of their ability. As they passed the entrance 
to the hollow with their burden, they saw a 
strange woman standing near the house. She 
came to meet them, and in excellent English, 
but with a slightly foreign accent, questioned 
them about the accident, and bade them rest, 
as their injured mate had fainted. Going 
indoors, she returned in the space of a few 
minutes with bandages, and followed by 
another woman, who looked like a servant, 
carrying restoratives. 

The wound was quickly and skilfully 
dressed, then she made the poor fellow swal- 
low something which she gave him, in 4 
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small phial, and told his companions they 
could now carry him further without undue 
haste, for he would not take any harm. Be- 
fore the astonished woodmen could thank 
her for her kindness she had vanished. As 


soon as the man reached home the village | 


doctor was sent for. When he saw the 
bandages he asked a few questions ; did not 
remove them at all, but told the man that 
the lady who had put them on must have 
had great experience in such matters. Then 
he cross-questioned the other men as to the 
strange lady’s appearance. The description 
they gave was “not a young ‘un, tall an’ 
handsome, with dark hair an’ eyes, leastways, 
her hair was grey, a bit; an’ shed a nice 
voice an’ way 0’ speakin’, ” 

Whatever the doctor thought, he said 
nothing. In the evening when they went 
to the public, as they generally did after any 
unusual occurrence, they found the hero of 
the night before giving a most minute de- 
scription of the lady’s dress and features, 
over copious drinks. After listening to this 


they told him that he was a paltry lyin’ var- | 


mint, and if he waunt out of the place in a 


jill, he should make acquaintance with some | 


shoe leather. Sneaking home, where he 
found his son had not yet gone to bed, he 
gave the poor lad another dose of ash-plant 
oil, telling him “the next mare’s nest as he 
found he'd best keep his mouth shet tight 
about it, an’ not git grown-up people inter 
trouble.” 

By degrees the simple country folks lost 
the vague feeling of fear they had at first, 
and if they met the lady near or about her 
home, would lift their hands to their heads 
in token of respect ; for many an act of kind- 
ness did she show them in the most quiet 
manner. 

At last the nearest resident clergyman 
paid her a visit; he was courteously received, 
and every mark of respect shown him, but 
his visit was never repeated. A small farm 
near supplied almost all the house required, 
and the farmer’s only daughtar, fair-haired, 


Annie would get the lady of the hollow to 
see her babe, as she had heard she was good 
and wise and could cure complaints. Annie 
bade her go to her at once herself and take 
the child ; she was so kind she would turn 
no one away. 

On the way there the girl met her and told 
her of her trouble. Lifting the light cover- 
ing off the child’s face, the lady looked in- 
tently at it for some time and then said, 

‘He will not live. It is better so, for he 
will go to our Father. Before the week is 
over, he will be with Him who said, ‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.’” 

Crying bitterly, the poor mother, who was 
only a girl in years, turned to go; but the 


| lady stopped her, and placed something in 


her hand, saying, “The dying and the dead 
are beyond our aid, but it is our duty to 
comfort and assist those who live and suffer ; 
is it not written, Much is forgiven her, for she 
loved much ?” 

The child died, as she said it would ; and 
the old crones about said the lady must be a 
witch, “ but a rale good-hearted one ;” for 
she had given the poor girl far more than 
enough to pay for the funeral. The babe’s 
little blue coffin was ornamented too; those 
who live in country villages know how dearly 
they love to pay this last mark of respect to 
the dead ; and to be able to do without the 
aid of the parish authorities in that matter. 

After that the lady was named the Witch 
| of Smoky Hollow. Her real name was never 
| known by the rustics. 

Near the family vault of the old squire 
| there was a flat slab of red granite ; on it 
| no name or date was inscribed, only a simple 
| cross being cut in the hard stone. One Sun- 
| day the villagers gathered round it with 
| wondering eyes; for a large and beautiful 
| cross of white marble had been placed at the 
| head of the granite slab. Passion flowers 
|and leaves, most beautifully chiselled, 
| adorned it, and at the foot of the cross were 
| the words, “Jesu, mercy.” Who had placed 
it there was not known. 









blue-eyed Annie—carried the produce to! Annie presently found a true friend and 
Smoky Hollow. The lonely woman always | comforter in the mysterious lady, to whom 
gave her a warm welcome, and soon won | she had already told her simple love-story. 
Annie’s confidence, so that she told the lady | William, the lover, was a _smart-looking 
all her little private affairs, and used to look | young fellow, second gamekeeper to the 
forward to the day when she paid her weekly | Squire at the Hall. Latterly Annie had 
visit, the refined and gentle conversation | looked pale and lost her brightness, and her 
of the stranger being a great treat to the | friend noticing it, soon drew from her the 
country girl. | cause of this. There had been much com- 

A poor young mother, whose first little | pany at the hall, and some of the “ ladies’ 
one was ill and had been given up by the | ladies” were very good-looking and smart 
doctor, went one day to the farm to ask if | young women, and William, who had often 
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to go up to the Hall, was noticed by them as | 
being a very well-built, fine young fellow. 
So they made much of him when they had 
the opportunity, and poor William rather 
lost his head over it; so that if things did 
not alter there was great danger of Annie 
being made very miserable, for she and 
William were really engaged to be married. 
She told her story at Smoky Hollow with a 
tearful face, and asked the lady what she 
ought to do. 

“Cheer up, little one,” said her friend ; 
“if he is worth having, he will come back to 
you gladly before long. I have heard they 
call me the Witch of | ie Hollow. Well, 
I will give you a charm that will bring him 
to you again. Come, let me see you smile 
a little, then I will go and prepare for you 
my charm.” 

The charm was a sealed packet, which she 
bade Annie place under her pillow, and not 
open until the morning. The girl religiously 
observed these instructions. In the morn- 
ing she unfolded the paper and found only 





Weeks passed and no tidings of Annie 
reached the penitent lover. Then a note 
came to her in the same handwriting as that 
on her “charm,” stating that William had 
given notice to leave his situation and in 
tended going as a soldier. 

Before his time of service expired, how- 
ever, going on his rounds one day near the 
hollow, he met Annie. That evening he re. 
turned to the farm with her, and the kind 
farmer asked for no explanations but greeted 
him with a pleasant speech of welcome. 

“T be glad to see ye, son William, that I 
be,” and the mother echoed his words. 

On their wedding-day, when they returned 
to the farm from church, Annie was told 
that a lady wished to see her alone for a few 
minutes. To her surprise there stood the 
lady of the hollow dressed in the black garb 
of a Sister of Mercy, and from her neck, sus- 
pended by a golden chain, hung a large cru- 
cifix. Taking the blushing girl by the hand, 
she said, ‘‘ We may not meet again on earth, 
little one, for I have not long to tarry here. 





these words written :— 


* A fickle lover will prove a faithless husband.” 
“ Lightly won is little valued.” 
“ That which is always to be seen is little looked for.” | 


Annie had enough woman’s wit to under- 
stand the meaning her friend sought to con- 
vey to her; and she asked her father to let 
her go and pay a visit to some relatives at a 
little distance. 

“ Ay, do, lass ; fur mother an’ I ha’ noticed 
you bain’t so peart as you used to be. Have 
a month on it, ye niver mind fur money, 
have whativer ye like. “Twill all be yours 
some day, ye knows.” 

Next morning Annie was gone. 

Soon William found that the ladies’ ladies 
grew tired of his company; he had not the 
refined and aristocratic airs of those superb 
creatures Jeames and Henery from Berkeley 
Square, and as one of his admirers confided 
to her friend, he was “gawky, in fact, my 
dear, he is nervous in our society ;” and it 
then dawned on the young man’s slow per- 
ceptions that he had been a fool. His con- 
science smote him too, for he was good at 
heart. Dejectedly he made his way to the 
farm and asked for Annie, but learned to his 
dismay that she had gone away. 

“ Weain’t sin much of ye lately, William,” 
said her father ; “no more ain’t Annie. Have 
ye bin night-watchin’, or what ?” 





Accept this packet for a wedding present; 
and this coral and amber necklace place 
round the neck of your first-born. The clasp 
of it is said to be a charm against witches; 
and when you and your husband see your 
little ones growing up round you, remember 
the Witch of Smoky Hollow.” 

Before Annie could compose her feelings 
enough to thank her the lady was gone. 

* i %* * 

That same day the vicar of the parish was 
summoned to go to Smoky Hollow. What 
passed there was never known, but from that 
day the poor received benefits twice a year 
regularly that they had not had before ; and 
to this day the beautiful marble cross is reli- 
giously cared for, and the poor folks round 
bless the memory of the Witch of Smoky 
Hollow. 

The lady was never seen again, having de- 
parted as mysteriously as she came. 

+ * + * 

One Sunday morning the congregation at 
the parish church noticed that their vicar 
was deeply moved as he spoke of “one who 
had gone before.” A letter had reached 
him with a foreign post-mark on its black- 
edged envelope. It came from the lady su- 
perior of a convent in Italy, to tell him that 
“Sister Mary” was dead. A RUSTIC. 

















II.— INSECTS 


URNING | 

to the 
brighter and 
more pleasant 
side of our sub- 
ject, we find 
the field of in- | 
quiry again a 
very wide one ; 
for insects 
serve us, as 
they injure, in 
many more 
ways than one. 
Some, for in- 
stance, perse- 
cute and de- 
stroy our foes, 
perhaps killing 
most mis- 
chievous crea- 
tures which we 
cannot kill for | 
ourselves. 
Some assist the growth of vegetation. Some 








purify the air which we breathe, and it may 
also, the water which we drink. And 


? 


some supply us with special products, of 
value in our arts, our manufactures, or our 


ordinary, every-day life. Thus, in order to 
gain a true understanding of the favourable 





as well as the adverse influence which insects 
exercise upon ourselves, we have to consider 
XVII—28 


BENEFICIAL TO MAN, 


not only various classes of workers, but also 


| various modes of work ; and in so doing we 


enter upon a task far more arduous and com- 
prehensive than would at first sight appear. 

For, when studying the benefits which we 
receive at the hands of Nature through the 
agency of her living servants, we are always 
obliged to search most closely and carefully 
in order to ascertain the source whence they 
proceed; they are conferred upon us in 
secret, and we see neither the workers nor 
their work. Nature, when doing us an 
injury, scorns concealment, and flaunts her 
mischief openly and ostentatiously before us. 
When, however, in milder mood she succours 
and assists us, she does so shamefacedly as it 
were, and strives her utmost to keep us in 
ignorance of her friendly aid. The injury is 
patent and manifest; the benefit is secret 
and concealed. 

Suppose, for instance, that the aphis or the 
turnip-flea ravages our fields and damages or 
destroys a whole year’s produce. We see at 
once both mischief and mischief-maker ; we 
cannot help seeing them. But if, when the 
first few aphides or turnip-fleas appear, some 
one of their many foes should destroy them 
before they can bring their families into the 
world, the mischief never takes place, and 
the consequent loss is not incurred by our- 
selves. But we never know from how terrible a 
visitation we have been preserved. 

Again, putrefaction, whether of animal or 
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vegetable matter, pollutes the air with | 
noxious gases, which to breathe is | 


and death, to dispel is almost impossible. 
But, when that animal or vegetable matter 
is buried or devoured before it can putrefy, 
the poisonous vapours are not set free, and 
the pestilence does not arise. And again we 
do not know from what we have escaped. 

In other words, the mischief of insects is 





direct and evident, while their services are 
for the most part oblique and concealed. | 
Putting upon one side the very small minority | 
which, like the bee, the silkworm, the lac | 
insect, and the Spanish fly, furnish us with 
special products of greater or less value, | 
there are absolutely none which afford to us | 
any direct assistance ; their duties lie in the | 
prevention of harm rather than in the per- | 
formance of good. A beneficial insect does | 
not put money into our pockets, but it does 
prevent money from being taken out. It 
does not help our crops to grow, but it does 
prevent them from being destroyed. It 
does not add to our store of health, but it 
does help to prevent that store from being 
unnecessarily diminished. Thus, although 
its services are none the less valuable by 
reason of their indirect character, they are 
by far the more likely to be overlooked, or 
even altogether ignored, by those who profit 
from them the most. 

Another and a worse result follows in the | 
train of the first. Seeing the terrible mis- 
chief which insects commit, and noting little 
or nothing of the service by which that mis- 
chief is qualified, we gradually come to 
consider these creatures to be injurious as a 
class, just as we so commonly consider their 
fellow-workers the birds. ‘As is the one, so 
will be the many.” That is the axiom which, 
despite its utter falsity, seems to be accepted 
without question by the vast majority of 
those connected with the tillage of the soil. 
“The sparrow-hawk,” says the farmer, in 
effect, ‘‘ steals my chickens ; therefore I will 
shoot the kestrel and the owls.” “ Earwigs 
are nibbling my dahlias,” says the gardener, 
in like manner ; “therefore I will crush the 
ladybirds.” A victim must die for every 
crime, whether it be the actual culprit or not. 
The mischief-maker may possibly suffer, but 
the innocent are only too certain to suffer 
for or with him ; and not the innocent only, 
but the friendly, whose lives are wholly 
spent in our service. We destroy at one 
stroke both the criminal and the policeman, 
usually at the ratio of two or three of the 
latter to one of the former. Still more 
frequently we kill the policeman only, and 











allow the criminal to go free. And then, 
having effectually reduced the abundance of 
our friends and upset the natural balance, 
we bitterly complain that our fields are 
ravaged and our crops destroyed, and throw 
the blame upon Nature. She, no doubt, is 
responsible for a certain proportion of our 
losses, but we ourselves are answerable for 
a much greater. 


Passing from generalities to particulars, 
let us briefly glance at some of the individual 
insects which assist us. And as, in the pre- 
ceding paper, we began with the aphis, so let 
us now begin with the aphis-destroyers. 

These are somewhat numerous, a fact 
which, considering the excessive abundance 
of their victims, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to mention. But there is none which 
at all approaches in value to the Ladybird. 

This—like the redbreast among birds— 
has for countless years enjoyed a reputation 
which is by no means its due. So far from 
being a mild and inoffensive creature, in- 
capable of harm, and at enmity with none of 
its fellow-beings, it is one of the fiercest 
members of its race, revelling in bloodshed, 
and living a life of incessant persecution and 
slaughter. From its birth as a grub almost 
uninterruptedly to its death as a beetle it is 
ever on the watch for prey, and, be its victims 
never so numerous, it seldom seems to know 
what it is to be satisfied. And when I men- 
tion the fact that a ladybird grub, which lives 
as such for some four weeks, destroys aphides 
almost continuously at the rate of from fifty 
to eighty per hour, and that when it becomes 
a perfect beetle it again takes up the work 
of slaughter, it will readily be seen that its 
services must be of the utmost importance, 
and that it is an ally whose assistance can 
scarcely be valued too highly. 

Some little idea of its powers may be 
gleaned from the following particulars :— 

In the year 1825 the hop aphis appeared 
in such overwhelming numbers that the 
total duty upon hops paid into the Treasury 
amounted to no more than £24,317 Os. 11d. 
The ladybirds came to the rescue, as they 
always do come under similar circumstances, 
and coped so effectually with the destroyers 
that in the following season scarcely an aphis 
was to be seen, and the duty paid amounted 
to £468,401 16s. ld. Thus their labours re- 
sulted in an increase of nearly half a million 
in the revenue receipts, to say nothing of the 
gain to owners, growers, labourers, and 
pickers, and consequently to the community 
at large. 
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In 1882, again, the loss to growers, caused 
by the ravages of aphides, was estimated at 
rather more than two millions and a quarter 
of money. And again the ladybirds came, 
and prevented the mischief from extending 
into a second season. In 1885, once more, 
the loss was almost equally great, the lady- 
birds appearing too late to save the crop. So 
well did they labour when they came, how- 
ever, that in 1886 aphis mischief was almost 
unknown, and the “fly” was everywhere 
conspicuous by its absence until the very 
end of the autumn. 

The advent of the ladybirds in summer 
was a very singular sight. Living as I do 
near a part of the Kentish coast bor- 
dering an extensive hop-growing district, I 


seen poised motionless in mid-air, as though 
keenly scrutinizing the ground beneath 
them ; veritable insect kestrels. But their 
mission, then, was a peaceful one, so far as 
they themselves were concerned. Their own 
active work was long since past and over, 
and for the brief remnant of their existence 
they were to enjoy but the sweets of life, 
the flowers, and the air, and the warm sum- 
mer sunshine. And then, as their last task 
of all, they would lay their eggs and die; 
and soon would hatch out the little grubs to 
begin afresh the war which their parents had 
waged before them. 

With every aphis visitation, too, comes the 
Lacewing Fly; but this is a more retiring 


| insect, and seldom shows itself except at 


enjoyed ample opportunities of observing | 


the doings of both the blight and its enemies. 
By the end of July the majority of the 


dusk. Then one may see again and again a 
shadowy form, like an animate snow-flake, 


or the ghost of a small white moth, flitting 


gardens presented a most pitiable appear- | 
ance, the bines drooping, the leaves shrivelled | 
| lamp, in rapt contemplation of the mysterious 


and withered, and scarcely a sign of blossom 
anywhere to be seen. Early in August the 
ladybirds came—apparently from the Conti- 
nent—and on going down to the shore I found 
sands and cliffs covered with their crawling 


armies, an endless bank of dead marking the | 


limit to which the tide had risen, while the 
sea-weed upon many of the more exposed 
rocks was literally concealed from sight by 
the beetles which clustered upon it. 

Upon the cliffs the spectacle was almost as 
striking. The air was full of flying lady- 
birds, and every flower, every blade of grass 
almost, had its tenants. As one walked along 
it was impossible to avoid crushing them 
under foot. They settled upon one’s face, 
hands, and clothes almost faster than they 
could be shaken off. The corn-fields, which, 
like the hop-gardens, were suffering terribly 
from the presence of blight, were reddened 
with the bodies of their tardy visitors, and in 
one field of barley which I specially noted the 
scarlet of the insects actually predominated 
over the yellow of the ripening grain. It 
was a wonderful sight. Ladybirds here, 
there, and everywhere, in all their bewilder- 
ing variety of red and yellow and brown 
and black, of spots and dashes and blotches 
and markings into which those colours were 
broken up. And the swarming hosts of 
aphides disappeared before them as if by 
the stroke of a magician’s wand. 


leisurely along through the gathering dark- 
ness, or resting upon the glass of a street 


flame within. And this again, harmless 
enough now, is the mature form of one of 
the most savage and insatiable foes which 
the aphis has to dread. 

I do not know a more exquisite insect 
than the lacewing fly. Not for its bright- 
ness of colouring, for of that it has none ; its 
only hue is palest opal green, deepening into 
a rather more pronounced tint upon the 
body. Not for its elegance of form; for 
although slender and graceful almost to fra- 
gility, its wings seem out of all proportion to 
the rest of the frame, and are really almost 
too large for their owner to control. But, 
apart from the delicate tracery of those 


| organs, which look like a piece of fairy lace- 


work, too unsubstantial by far for a mere crea- 
ture of this world, apart from the iridescent 
hues which play over them at every move- 


/ment and change of light, the glorious radi- 


ance of the eyes is beyond the power of 
words to describe. No insect has eyes like 


the lacewing ; to liken them to fiery jewels 


But the ladybirds were not alone; they | 


never are alone at such times. With them 
came thousands of Hoverer Flies, whose 
grubs proved almost equally valuable. 


is to speak but feebly in their praise. They 
do not merely burn, but blaze with coloured 
light, like a glowing coal when the blast of 
the bellows urges it into fiercer and more 
vivid life. They are like fairy lanterns, 
flashing out of the gloom ; and one cannot 
but regret that their beauty so soon must die, 
their wondrous brilliance fade away for ever. 

These three, the ladybird, the hoverer, 
and the lacewing, are the principal foes of 


' the aphis ; but their task is shared by many 
And | assistants, of which we may, next month, se- 
these pretty creatures were everywhere to be | lect the Ichneumon Flies for special mention. 








WATCHERS BY THE CROSS. 


By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


OME of us have wandered along foreign | 
highways till, at a place where two 

roads met, we have come upon a gaunt and 
weather-beaten figure by the way-side, a 
poor, coarse figure as of One upon a cross ; 
and before it in the dust we have seen the 
grey-haired peasant kneel on his way from 
daily toil, and the market-woman with her 
basket; for, to the careworn and weary | 
hearts of these simple folk that harsh, un- | 
gainly crucifix, blanched with sun and rain, 
spoke of a love which never grows old and of 
a divine sorrow which makes God Himself 
in heaven a fellow-sufferer with the meanest | 
upon earth, 

Surely we have a different and a better 
reminder. Our Lord has been at pains to 
secure that His crucifixion shall never fade 
away from memory nor be long absent from 
the thoughts of His people. The holy eucha- 
ristic rite is a monument set up by His own | 
hand, which forces upon the attention of | 
every one that awful event at Jerusalem. | 
There for ever seems to hang in view of all 
ages that most mournful, yet most. comfort- 
ing, of earthly sights. It calls upon us as 
we press forward on our road of life, dusty 
and wayworn, to stop and gaze, to ponder, 
and to pray. 

We are all too apt to be but heedless 
wayfarers. Aksorbed in our business or 
our play, we need to have this sobering 
spectacle of love and pity thrust upon our 
frequent sight. For the cross will not dis- 
close its true inner meaning to careless ob- 
servers. Not if you hurry past; not even if 
you look with unpurged eyes, or come to it 
in a cold mood, void of love. It asks for 
study, pains, and prayer. To a true watcher 
by it, the Cross of Calvary is the one spot of 
light and consolation for an unhappy race. 
Yet with what different eyes is it regarded ! 
With what different eyes did men actually 
gaze upon it that spring day when the sun 
of Syria was eclipsed! Some were heedless 
and some were puzzled. To many even who 
loved Him well it seemed the strangest and 
most hopeless of all sights. Was there so 
much as one whom love and penitence had 
taught to pierce beneath the shame and sor- 
row of it to that mystery of glory which lay | 
at its very heart ? 

Let us in imagination join ourselves to 
these watchers by the cross and see what it 
will say to us. 








Surely we shall all of us see more in the 
sight than did those four Roman soldiers, of 
whom St. Matthew tells us that “they sat 


| down and watched Him there,”—more, and 
| with other eyes from theirs. 


It was only 
with dry eyes and a languid professional 
interest that these foreigners could watch 
how the Jew would die. A welcome relief 
it had been from barrack routine, giving zest 
to the fatigue duty of the day, to bait with 
cruel mischief this inoffensive Hebrew and 
laugh over His ridiculous pretensions to bea 
king. Even that grew stale, and when they 
were tired of their sport and had settled the 
important matter of a fair division of His 
clothes, what remained to while away the 
weary hours of execution but sit down and 
watch Him there ? 

Too cold and rude were the hearts of 
these poor fellows who “knew not what 
they did,” the coarse, unconscious tools with 
which Roman justice executed that day its 
bad work. With a little more insight and a 
little keener sympathy did their superior 
officer sit there and watch with them. The 
Centurion in command was a foreigner like- 
wise ; but he had learnt enough in Judean 
society about this so-called Prophet and 
Messiah to take more than a merely official 
interest in the proceedings. While he ob- 
served Him, too, the behaviour of the Mar 
awed him by degrees into respect, and stirred 
in his mind a wonder who or what He might 
be. Let us look for a moment through his 
eyes. Tv such end has come so good a life! 
A kind and brave and gentle-hearted man 
is this, even if He is no more. Only yester- 
day He was the darling of the populace, for 
He spent His blameless life in going about 
among them doing good. It was because 
He stood up for the common people that 
the rabbis detested Him. Where are all 
His Galilean supporters now, and the crowds 
who shouted “ Hosanna” a week ago? Are 
there none here of the numerous sick whom 
He is said to have cured? None whose 
friends He restored to reason or raised from 
the dead? Why is He hanging there, for- 
saken, to die? Ah, such is the fate of your 
reformer and philanthropist. A victim, on 
the one hand, to the jealousy of the privileged 
orders whom He had the courage to assail ; 
a victim, on the other hand, to the fickle in- 
gratitude of the public whom He befriended! 
It is always the way. Yes, but see how 
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strangely this Man takes it! All the morn- | of despair.‘ Could His apostles not answer 
ing He has not made one effort to rally His | them ? Such men as the Evangelist Matthew, 
adherents. He has not uttered a single | for example, men who had shared His most 
sound in protest, remonstrance, or complaint. | private hours, down even till this morning, 
Nay, He has not even exhibited any emotion | men who had been at His side during last 
of surprise, of indignation, or of disappoint- | evening’s supper and in the midnight retreat 
ment. How is this? Does He know there | where they arrested Him: do they not know 
is no chance of a reaction in His favour ?| that their Master could defend Himself if 
Even then what self-control is required to| He chose? Let them tell us, as together 
take it all so passively! Is this stoicism?| we watch Him die, what they know. Surely 
Or is it magnanimity? Surely His silent | again and again has Jesus spoken of His 
fortitude is sublime. His endurance and | approaching death as inevitable and yet as a 
nobility of spirit are more than human. He} part and parcel of His career as Messiah.* 
bears His misfortunes, this man, like a god! | Only last night He foretold in the upper 
So far only was it possible for this intelli- | room His betrayal, desertion, and capture as 
gent watcher to go, since He stood outside | it came to pass. When they took Him, 
the circle of Hebrew belief and knowledge. | Matthew heard Him with his own ears say : 
Some were watching there, however, who| “Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech My 
had come a good deal closer to the mys-| Father and He shall even nowsend Me more 
terious Sufferer and seen a good deal more | than twelve legions of angels? How then 
of Him. There were many Jews who had | should the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus 
followed His whole career from the be-| it must be?” + This man goes to His fate, 
ginning with profound interest—not without | it is plain, with His hands self-tied, of His 
a hope, more or less decided, that He might | own free will. He would not let a sword be 
turn out to be the long looked for deliverer. | drawn in His defence. He would not praya 
He seemed in so many ways to stand far | prayer for celestial succour. Before His judges 
above the vulgar pseudo-Messiahs of the | He would not say one word to bespeak their 
time. He struck such a lofty note. Hej|clemency. There was no bating of His 
lived so pure and elevated a life. His | awful pretensions; for before the Sanhedrim 
teaching was so pregnant ; His manners so | He accepted this morning the title of “Mes- 
simple and unworldly. There sat upon Him | siah, Son of God,” and added: “I say unto 
so meek a majesty ; yet withal He advanced | you, henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man 
such astounding claims, and sustained them | sitting at the right hand of power and coming 
with deeds of unquestionable power. All| on the clouds of heaven.” { There was then 
this bred in a widening circle of thoughtful | no decay of confidence in His own divine 
and sincere Hebrews the hope that ‘“a| origin and spiritual office and superhuman 
eophet thus mighty in deed and word | authority; but there was a most deliberate, 
fore God and all the people” was really | persistent declinature to avail Himself of any 
“He who should redeem Israel!” Men of this | means of deliverance ; a resolute yielding up 
temper watched Him die with a dumb sick-| of Himself to suffer everything which His 
ening sense of despair. It was not simply | enemies chose to inflict. He spoke like a 
one more disappointment of the long de-| man in the hands of destiny. “The hour,” 
ferred hope. It was worse. It seemed to | He said, “had come,” and He went submis- 
paralyze one’s faith both in God and in| sively to meet His fate. It was not that 
human nature, that such a man as Jesus of | He could not have saved Himself, but quite 
Nazareth should turn out but a vulgar im- | clearly that He would not try. 
postor after all! Was that possible? If| We, therefore, as we sit now and watch 
not, how explain this closing scene? Does| Him on the cross, can understand better 
God abandon a genuine Messiah in his | than the Centurion that remarkable silence 
need? Did He raise our hopes only to dash | and composure of His. It is not pride re- 
them? Ifsuch a wonder-working prophet | fusing to own defeat: for He is notin reality 
as this cannot save His own life, can we ever | defeated. It is more than magnanimity under 
look for any real Saviour or deliverer again ?| misfortune: for the misfortune is of His own 
Then is Israel forsaken indeed, if her God | choosing. While His enemies congratulate 
has forsaken her ! themselves that they have got their way at 
There must have been many in Israel that | last, He can afford to be serene ; for in truth 
day, private and obscure hangers on of the 
Crucified, who (like’the two at Emmaus) * See Matt. xvii. 22; xx. 17, 28; xxvi. 12. 


° + Matt. i. 53, 54. 
could do no more than start these questions ¢ Matt. xxvi. 63-66. 
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they are working out as unconscious instru- 
ments the doom which He has anticipated, 
foretold, and prepared for from the first. 
For such a strange surrender of Himself to 
be put to death, Jesus must have strong 
reasons of His own. It does not follow that 
those who sit to watch Him die can under- 
stand His reasons. We have not found Him 
easy to understand. Did any one under- 
stand Him when of late He set His face 
steadfastly to go up from a safe retreat in 
Galilee to the perils of Jerusalem? How 
often has His conduct baffled His best 
friends! As when Peter, for example, ven- 
tured to remonstrate with Him on His an- 
ticipation of this bloody tragedy, “That be 
far from Thee, Lord!” With this mysterious 
Man it is ever the unexpected that happens. 
Who expected to see Him hang like that— 
naked and dying on across? Who knows 
what He means by it ? 

If any one of the select band of His inti- 
mates might be expected to read their Master’s 
secret heart, it was surely John, the favourite 
and most intimate of them all. John is 
watching here at the cross foot while the 
heavy hours go past. One wonders what he 
sees in it all. Perhaps from his memoirs 
of the event something may be gathered. 
John was personally acquainted with the 
High Priest, and had access to official sources 
of information. He knew the theory on 
which Caiaphas in secret council had advised 
the government to sacrifice Jesus.* It had 
been put as a patriotic duty to offer a single 
life as a victim to the suspicion of the Roman 
over-lord rather than, by letting the move- 
ment go too far, provoke their foreign masters 
to destroy Hebrew nationality altogether. 
Can it be that Jesus Himself sympathises 
with this view of the situation? Is He 
patriot enough to accept the réle of a victim 
to imperialism ? Scarcely. John knows well 
enough that his Master’s claims constituted 
no real political danger. That very day John 
‘had watched most narrowly the painful and 
prolonged efforts of the Roman Governor to 
save his prisoner. No! the Roman feared 
nothing from a shadowy kingdom which 
abjured the power of the sword. The plea 
of Caiaphas was merely a pretext on the part 
of that wily pontiff to disguise his real spite 
against the Prophet of Galilee. 

For all that, had not John heard his dear 
Master use language which bore a startling 
resemblance to the suggestion of Caiaphas ? 
Did He not speak once, some months ago in 
a corridor of the Temple, about Himself as a 
* John xviii. 16, and xi. 47—53. 








Shepherd of Israel who, instead of fleecing 
the people like false rulers, meant to offer 
His own life to the wolf that the scattered 
children of God might be collected and kept 
in safety ? What is more singular still, He 
spoke then of His self-sacrifice as actually a 
duty which He owed to God, and a free. 
will act of His own doing.* Other dark 
utterances of similar import rise likewise to 
recollection. In that memorable Capernaum 
sermon, for example, about the manna, just 
a year ago, how He scandalized the people 
by speaking of His own flesh and blood as 
given to be eaten for the world’s life+ 
That was a hard saying at the time: may it 
not shed some light upon this cross now}! 
Nay, when one thinks of it, did He not use 
the very same language, no farther gone 
than last night, at the Passover supper? All 
His talk then was to comfort us, because He 
was going away: how little we thought it 
was in this awful manner He was to be taken 
from us! Yet He told us plainly while He 
broke the loaf it was thus His flesh was to be 
rent ; and see how His dark blood like wine 
is flowing now! How, then, did He explain 
the meaning of this deliberate and bloody 
close to His career? Did He not say His 
body was to be broken for us, and His blood 
shed for the remission of our sins? Did He not 
invite us to feed upon Him after death? ‘Ah, 
then, He is Himself a true Paschal Lamb, 
an innocent victim slain for the errors of the 
people! And the meaning of His willing self- 
oblation must be that He perceives He can- 
not otherwise propitiate for the sins of His 
followers or give to them eternal life. 

In the dawn of his spiritual history St. 
John had been a penitent scholar of the 
great Baptist. In the vast laver of the Jordan 
he had sought to cleanse his conscience with 
a cleansing which it could not give him. And 
the words which first sent him after Jesus of 
Nazareth had been these great words: “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God! He beareth away 
the sin of the world!” t How was it that 
these words never disclosed their full signifi- 
cance —never till now? A God’s Lamb 
verily, for sweet guilelessness and stainless 
innocence and incomparable meekness — 
how the beauty of this Man’s character had 
from the first endeared Him to the heart of 
John! But a Lamb that bears sin away 
must be a sacrifice, slaughtered because un- 
blemished, meek and dumb in death, a 
victim for the priests to offer! And see! 
how silently He hangeth there, supreme in 


+ John vi. 51—58. 
+ John i. 29—37. 


* John x. 11—18. 
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patience, a bleeding Lamb indeed! Ah, 

riest Caiaphas! how much more do thy 
words mean than thou meanest! This holy 
lamb-like victim whom thou and thy fellow- 
priests are offering up to political nécessity 
or to class rancour, is self-offered in a far 
holier cause! Not to save Judean nationality, 
but to propitiate for the sin of the whole 
world. Yes, here is a key, the only one that 
will unlock the riddle. Say that He gives 
His pure life to God, a spontaneous victim 
for the guilt of His people, how significant 
become then all the attendant circumstances ! 
It will account for His strange passivity and 
silence ; for (as Isaiah wrote long ago), “He 
is led like a lamb to slaughter; and, as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb,” so, in 
token of meek consent, Jesus opens not His 
mouth. This explains, too, why He refused 
to beg for celestial cohorts to rescue Him ; 
for, as He said Himself, “to lay down His 
life is a commandment He received from His 
Father.” See—ah, see, how the Centurion 
thrusts into His heart the cruel lance! Is 
it not written, ‘They shall look on Me whom 
they pierced?” No; His limbs the soldiers 
will not dare to break when they break the 
others ; for how reads the law of the Pass- 
over Lamb? “A bone of him shall not be 
broken !” * 

Thus, through that anointing which teacheth 
all things, we may judge it to have been 
possible for John the Theologian, as with 
breaking heart he watched beneath his 
Friend’s cross, to penctrate a little the great 
mystery of expiation and learn how, as he 
wrote afterwards to the Church, the Son of 
God was manifested to bear away sins “by 
making His life a propitiation for them, 
that His blood might cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” t 

Let us not forget that close by the side of 
the beloved Theologian there stood the women 
that loved the best. Some tender hearts, 
few but tender, of the mother who bore Him, 
and the matrons who tended Him, and the 
saved and healed who owed Him more than 
life: how these stood and watched Him as 
He died! Not with questions of theology 
were their thoughts full that day : not with 
the “how ” and “why” of His strange sacri- | 
fice, but they were filled with the sorrow of | 
it—filled with the pity of it! Why their | 


* John xix. 31—37. a5 0 a 
+ 1 John iii. 5 (margin of R.V.), with i. 7 toii 2. 








Beloved needed to be so cruelly handled, or 
the redemption of their souls had to cost a 
life so precious, it was not theirs to ask! 
God only knows and He who suffers it. But 
that He bears it all for our poor sake, and 
for the mighty love He has to us, and that 
He has not deserved one least pang of it all— 
not one; but we have deserved it, and He 
bears it for us—that at least our simple hearts 
may know, and at the thought a sword does 
pierce our own souls also! It was so good 
of Him! What infinite kindness made Him 
stoop to bear all this for us? How meek 
and willing He hangeth there! How the 
nails tear His flesh! How the death dark- 
ness sits upon His brow! How pale His 
face, where the blood scores red lines! And 
He so good, so spotless, so patient, and so 
holy! Oh, the sorrow of it! the love and 
pity of it! 

He always used to tell us His Father in 
Heaven loved us, and this, though we did not 
know it, was tobe the measure of that love! 
Ah! He knew God’s heart, for He lived with 
God, and He said it was a father’s heart that 
yearned after all men, just as He did Him- 
self; and in His Father’s name He used to 
promise pardon to the worst of men when 
they were sorry. To think that He had to 
come to this, to win such pardon for us! For 
us! Are we, too, watching with Him here 
to-day, as the women did and John, beside 
His cross? Can I look through this touch- 
ing story and meet His eye as they did, and 
know that He singles me out in my sin, and 
loves me in it, and died to save me from it? 
Oh, undecaying love of God, who died for 
all! Oh, precious blood that cleanseth all! 
Oh, heart of mine, that canst be cold to one 
who died for thee! What sorrow, that ever 
I have grieved my Lord! What contrition, 
what regret becomes me for those hateful 
and ungoverned passions, those mean delights, 
those peevish or bitter tempers of my soul, 
which pierced the Saviour and which still 
are harboured within my breast! My God, 
come down to give Thy life for me who have 
not loved Thee, have mercy now at last upon 
this hard, blind, stony heart, and ere it be 
too late, subdue, and melt, and win, and 
cleanse me for Thyself. Then will I too sit, 
and watch, and weep, and pray ; and with an 
eye no less intent nor heart less penitent 
than the dying thief’s, will say, “In life and 
death, O Lord, my Lord, remember me !” 








BETWEEN RAIN AND SUN. 


O® the glory of the morning 
That succeeds a night of rain, 
When the earth lies washed and shining, 
And the sun has come again. 


Bluer then the sky above us, 
Clearer the transparent air, 

Sweeter all the fragrant odours, 
Song and gladness everywhere. 


And the heavy clouds are flying, 
Robed in beauty, out of sight, 
And the fallen raindrops fashion 
Countless mirrors for the light. 


Such a glory after sorrow 
Waits for him who in his grief 
Learns to trust the loving Father, 
Looks to Him for his relief. 


Long the night may be and weary ; 
But it passes, and the day, 

Radiant with joy and beauty, 
Comes, and darkness flees away. 


Looking back upon our sorrow 
We may see the Father's face 

From the stormy cloud reflected, 
And in all His presence trace. 


And from out the thickest darkness 
We may hear the Father’s voice, 

Like the sound of sweetest music, 
Bidding us again rejoice. 


“Tn thy trouble I am with thee 
When the billows o’er thee roll,” 

And a peace beyond expression 
Fills and overflows the soul. 


ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 
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** And the fallen raindrops fashion 
Countless mirrors for the light,” 








BLIND ANNA. 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
| (‘RITZ and Lieschen lived in a little} would please her to see it looking nice when 


village on the Rhine. They were not 
brother and sister really, but they were very 
nearly so, for they were great friends, and 
had played together since they were so small 
that they could have both been packed to- 
gether into the market-basket of either of 
their mothers. Fritz’s father was a black- 
smith, and Lieschen’s was a ferryman, and 
the little girl’s great pleasure was to run 
down the village-street to the smithy and to 
watch the sparks flying from the anvil under 
the heavy blows of her little friend’s father. 
Fritz, on the contrary, liked to cross the 


river in the large ferry-boat with Great | 
Hans, as Lieschen’s father was called. What | 


splendid tales that man could tell to be sure! 
He had been born and bred in the Black 








Forest, and had a stock of. stories so strange | 


and weird that they were capable of making 


the hair of the boy of ten stand straight on | 


end. Lieschen did not care quite so much 
for these stories of her father’s. 
terested her while she listened, of course ; 


such stories always do have charms for| 


youthful ears; but when she was alone at 
night and thought of them, she was fright- 
ened, and the least noise scared her; so she 
preferred to sit in the smithy and watch the 
merry little sparks flying about and dying 
away into the air. Of course she had other 
things to do, and so had Fritz. There was 
always plenty to do.at home, and there was 
school in the morning ; but later on in the 
afternoon, ah, that, was the time! Then the 
two made long excursions in the hills and 
woods, and sometimes took their afternoon 
meal with them, so as not to have to come 
back too soon. 

One afternoon Lieschen was stooping down 
in the garden, weeding. Suddenly she heard 
the gate open, and in a minute there stood 
Fritz beside her, ; 

“Good afternoon, Fritz,” said she without 
looking up. 

“Good afternoon, Lieschen. What. art 
thou doing ?” 

“‘ Weeding ; canst thou not see ? I do. not 
like the work; it gives me such a pain in 
my back to keep stooping.” 

“Why then, leave it! 
need to finish it to-day !” 

“Oh, no, ‘tis not necessary ; but mother 
would like it, I know. She is so vexed when 
the garden is so untidy, and I thought it 


Thou dost not 


They in- 








she came back from Miihlbach.” 

“ Ach, so! Thy mother is at Miihlbach ?” 

“Yes ; she has gone to buy a new Sunday 
skirt for me, because my blue one looks so 
shabby.” 

“Canst thou not come with me to the 
forest ? Ihave to take a message from my 
father to Forster Tony, and we wouldn't be 
long.” 

“ Ach, no. Mother made me promise to 
stay and mind the house.” 

“ But that little way !” 

“No, I can’t, Fritz; a promise is a pro- 
mise.” 

“ But thou wouldst not be gone long: +Thy 
mother would never know.” 

Lieschen didn’t answer, and looked at the 
blue sky, and sighed. How green the trees 
looked! How gentle the breeze was! and 
how sweetly the birds were singing! Just 
the day for a run through the forest or a 
paddle in the neighbouring brook! Fritz 
saw her hesitation, and profited by it. 

“Thou knowest, Lieschen, nothing can 
happen whilst thou art away. And wait, I 
will get Miiller’s blind Anna to come and 
mind house, and I will tell her not to tell 
thy mother.” 

And before Lieschen could reply he 
was off, and in a few minutes returned, 
leading a girl of about sixteen years of age 
by the hand. Her face was soft and gentle, 
pretty even, but her eyes were fixed. and 
expressionless, for poor Anna Miiller was 
blind. 

“Guten Tag, Anna,” said Lieschen, “ dost 
thou mind keeping house for me a little 
while ?” 

“Oh no,” replied the blind girl, “1 have 
nothing much.to do at home just now, for 
mother is there, and I cannot do much, to 
help her in the work. -I can only mind the 
house,” she added sadly. 

“But thou needst not tell my mother, 
Anna,” said Lieschen anxiously. 

“ Ach, no.. Why should I tell her ?” 

“But thy mother? Does she know where 
thou art ?” 

“Oh, no; she never asks where I am 
going.” 

“That is well then. I will be back soon. 
Only take care that thou dost not fall into 
the fire,” added Lieschen laughing. 

“No, that wouldn’t do, Anna,” said Fritz. 
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—_—_— 


“Never fear; I am very careful, and the 
kitchen is like ours.” 

‘Good-bye, then, Anna.” 

And away bounded the two children down 
the garden, through the gate, into the beau- 


tiful summer sunshine. How happy they 
looked! Fritz, with his brown curls tossed 
by the breeze, and a merry smile on his face, 
and Lieschen, with rosy dimpled cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 
was Lieschen, and knew it quite well, too, 
and was a little vain, just a little bit vain, 
especially on Sundays, when she followed 
her mother to church in a little black braided 
bodice and a bright blue skirt, and with two 
long golden plaits tied with ribbon to match 
her skirt hanging down her back. Yes, she 
was pretty, was Lieschen ; the little cracked 
glass in her mother’s room told her so; and 
so did the little brook in the meadow when 
she bent over it to gather the forget-me- 
nots which grew by its side. 

Down through the meadow they went, 
and then through the cool glades, till they 
reached the forester’s cottage. Rat, tat, tat, 
on the door, and then came Martha, the 
forester’s wife. 

“Is Forster Tony at home, Frau Martha?” 

* Ach, no! He has been gone just half-an- 
hour.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Fritz. 


be delivered to-day.” 
“ Well, he’s not far off, at any rate. Thou 
knowest where Peter Schenk lives?” Fritz 


nodded. “ Well, thou wilt find him there.” 
“Thank you, Frau Martha. We'll go 
there.” 


“But, Fritz,” said Lieschen as the door had 
closed, “ I cannot stay away so long.” 

“Why not? Anna’s at the house, and 
thy mother won’t be back for hours yet.” 

So Lieschen was silenced, and after another 
short walk they came to the cottage they 
sought. Here Fritz rapped, and a man’s 
voice said, “Come in.” So in they went, 
and there sat Peter Schenk and Forster Tony 
at the table. Fritz delivered his message, 
and was going, but the forester, a jolly fellow, 
called out— 

“ What! away already, boy? Come, thou 
canst drink a glass of good ale, I'll warrant, 
and the little one there won't scorn some 
of the cakes Frau Schenk can make so 
well.” 

“ Yes, Kinder, you must have something 
before you go,” said Schenk. ‘There are 


chairs ; sit down and make yourselves com- 
fortable. 


<a : f 
Here, wife,” he cried, opening a 








She was a pretty little girl, | 


“T have a| 
message for him from my father, which must | 





| door which led into a smaller room, “ bring 
| some of thy cakes for the children.” 

| Frau Schenk, a kind-looking, pleasant 
| woman, soon appeared, carrying a plate of 
very tempting, small brown cakes, which she 
set down triumphantly before the children. 
| “There, taste those, children! And thou, 
| Lieschen, tell me if thy mother can bake 
| better than that!” 

“No, Frau Schenk,” said Lieschen (I am 
| sorry to say with her mouth full); “ mother’s 
cakes are good, but they’re not better than 
| these.” 

“There, seest thou, Peter!” cried the good 
woman ; “thou wilt never give me credit for 
my good baking, and even the little one 
praises my cakes.” 

“Well, yes, thy cakes are not bad,” said 
her husband phlegmatically. 

“Here, boy,” cried Forster Tony, “ here’s 
some good ale for thee! And the little one, 
shall I pour thee out some too ?” 

But Lieschen declined, and after having 
finished their cakes, the children rose and 
took leave. Lieschen didn’t feel quite sa- 
tisfied with herself, for instead of having 
been about twenty minutes at the most, as 
she had expected, they had been an hour 
and ten minutes. Fritz felt rather guilty, 
too, and didn’t say anything, so the walk 
home was not so merry as the departure. 
As they neared her home Lieschen was sur- 
prised to see the usually quiet cottage sur- 
rounded by people. She turned pale, and, 
seizing Fritz’s arm, 

“Oh, come!” she cried; “there is some- 
thing the matter.” 

And away she flew, with Fritz running 
behind her. At the garden gate stood one 
of her friends, who, as she passed, called 
out— 

“Oh, how couldst thou do so, Lieschen ? 
Thy mother will never forgive thee !” 

Pushing her way through the assembled 
people, who seemed greatly excited, she en- 
tered the cottage. A startling scene met 
her gaze. On a bed, which had been hastily 
made up in a corner, lay blind Anna, her 
face fearfully disfigured, and her hair all 
dishevelled. Bending over her was_ the 
village apothecary, and beside the bedside 
stood Herr and Frau Miiller, with pale, sad 
faces, and on a stool sat Lieschen’s mother, 
her face covered with her apron, weeping, 
and Great Hans, the ferryman, was bending 
over. her. 

As the child entered, with Fritz behind 
her, Miiller turned, and on seeing her, said 
fiercely — 
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“Ah, it is thou! Thou hast come to see 
what thou hast done. Look,” he cried, 
drawing the poor child towards the .bed— 
“look, that is thy doing! Look! If my 
poor Anna dies, then thou canst say to thy- 
self, ‘I did it! *Twas my fault!’” 

“ Miiller, Miiller, be calm!” said the apo- 
thecary; “such anger can do little good, and 
may do great harm to your daughter.” 

“No,” cried the infuriated man, “I can’t 
be calm when I see that child, whose fault it 
all is.” 

“ But, husband,” said his wife, weeping, 
“ after all, the child isn’t the cause that Anna 
fell over near the fire.” 

“She is, I say!” he cried passionately ; 
“she asked Anna to come and see after the 
house. If my girl had stayed at home nothing 
would have happened. It is her fault—all 
her fault.” 

“Oh, Lieschen !” cried the child’s mother, 
who had risen in the meantime—‘ oh, my 
child, why didst thou disobey me ?” 

“Mother, mother!” cried Lieschen, throw- 
ing herself into her mother’s arm, “I am so 
sorry !” 

“ Frau Schwarz,” said Fritz, whom no one 
had noticed, coming forward, “it was my 
fault—all of it. I asked Lieschen to come 
with me to Férster Tony’s, and she wouldn't, 
because she said you had made her promise 
not to leave the house, and then I went and 
fetched Blind Anna, and it’s all my fault.” 

“Thou didst wrong to tempt Lieschen 
away, boy,” said Great Hans; “but still 
thou hast been honest about it, and honesty 
makes up for a great many faults. And 
thee, Lieschen, I will not scold thee now ; it 
will only disturb Anna to hear us all talking, 
and besides, thou hast had fright enough, 
Tll warrant. Let it be a lesson to thee, 
never to break a promise.” 

All this time old Miiller had been mutter- 
ing angrily to himself, but he did not again 
give way to such violent anger ; the sight of 
his poor, disfigured daughter restrained him. 
However, he vowed a great many times 
never to forgive Lieschen or Fritz, and said 
a great many more angry things I will not 
repeat. Meanwhile a doctor had arrived 
from Miihlbach, whither a messenger had 
been despatched in all haste. After having 
examined Anna, he pronounced the injuries 
serious, but not fatal. It appeared that 


Frau Schwarz, Lieschen’s mother, had for- 
gotten some parcel she was to take to Miihl- 
bach for a neighbour, and had come back for 








As she entered the garden-gate she 


She 





it. 
heard screams issuing from the house. 
ran in and found Anna one mass of flames 


standing by the fire. The unlucky girl had 
been knitting by the door for some time, and 
had risen to get herself a mug of water. In 
crossing the kitchen she had stumbled over 
a foot-stool near the fire, and before she had 
time tothink, her whole dress was in flames, 
Frau Schwarz luckily had plenty of pre- 
sence of mind, and, seizing a thick shawl 
which was hanging on the wall, she wrapped 
the girl in it, and succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames. In the meantime several 
people from the village had arrived. Herr 
and Frau Miiller had been called, and the 
report spread, of course exaggerated, that 
Anna Miiller was burned to death. A large 
crowd had assembled round the house, and 
much excitement prevailed. At first great 
indignation was felt towards Lieschen and 
Fritz, but as Anna gradually regained health 
and strength, the feeling cooled down, and 
nothing more was said of that terrible after- 
noon. 

Only one person always sought to remind 
the children of their misdeed, and that 
was old Miiller; each time he met them he 
loaded them with reproaches till Lieschen 
used positively to dread meeting him. But 
he too relented in the end, for the two chil- 
dren did all in their power to make up for 
what had really been but a slight fault, 
though it had had such disastrous conse- 
quences. Day after day little Lieschen sat 
beside poor Anna’s bedside, for she had not 
been able to be moved from the Schwarz’s 
cottage ; and many a night too, the little 
girl fought bravely against sleepiness to 
watch by the bedside of the blind girl and 
to procure her mother and Frau Schwarz a 
little sleep. 

And Fritz, too, did all he could to repair 
his fault. Any little pleasure he could procure 
the poor blind girl he did ; and after she was 
well again, one could often see the trio, the 
two children supporting the blind girl, wend- 
ing their way through the meadow into the 
cool and shady forest. 

And those who saw them pass would say, 
“Well, well, whatever else they may be, 
Fritz and Lieschen are good-hearted chil- 
dren.” 

Yes, good-hearted they were, and from 
that time obedient too, for the accident 
which had nearly robbed Blind Anna of her 
life had been to them a profitable lesson. 

J. P. MAY. 





























THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


HALO of light for a diadem bright 
I have seen on a noble brow; 
Others bend down to an earthly crown, 
But to Heaven’s tiara I bow ! 
For on that fair scroll of a saintly soul 
The finger of God had penned, 
In characters bold, more precious than gold, 
His title, “A poor man’s friend.” 


One who loved with his wealth to do good by stealth, 
Rising at morn with the lark 
To find out and feed the children of need, 
Was busy from dawn to dark ; 
Then lay down to rest, at the Master’s behest, 
With the sun he had seen descend, 
Like an image of Him ; and the seraphim 
Smiled down on “ 4 poor man’s friend.” 


Ay, and one whose health was his only wealth, 
Unable to clothe and feed, 

Yet with just such love as the dear Christ’s above, 
Would labour at some kind deed— 

Whose look was a lamp to an outcast tramp 
That gave him the heart to amend ; 

A star in the dark to a drifting bark! 
Beggars named him “4 poor man’s friend.” 


Without health or wealth one did good by stealth, 
For his spirit would seek its fount ; 

Aching of head at some wretched death-bed, 
His pity to Heaven would mount ; 

While his bitterest pain was other men’s gain, 
Peculiar wisdom he penned : 

And there lives not one, underneath the sun, 
Who may Not be “4 poor man’s friend.” 

GEORGE HILL. 
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SUORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “See the shining dewdrops.” 
Lesson : Heb. i. 14—18. 
Text: ‘Sharers in flesh and blood.” 


ESUS came to teach us what we are. All 
children know that dolls are made of 
calico and sawdust, and that eggs are made 
of a hard shell and a soft inside ; they find 
these things out without being told; but 


made of until they are told. And that is 
what Jesus tells them. They have a body; 
but that is not what they are. They are 
sharers of flesh and blood, only sharers, as 
they share a bed or share a house. 

Anybody can see the body and know about 
that; it has eyes and mouth and veins and 
nerves—a little child’s the same as little 
kittens’ or little fawns’-—that play with 
the ball and string on the nursery hearth- 
rug, or go bounding about in the spring 
over the grass of the park close by. Boys 
and girls share with them in flesh and blood. 
You have a body with eyes that see, a mouth 
that eats, and hands that play, pulling the 
string for the kitten, and feet that stand, 
and run, and leap like the fawn; and you 
have limbs that can turn, and twist, and 
romp, more pliantly perhaps than either of 
them ; and you can play with your comrades 
and laugh with them all, and perhaps laugh 
at them, which kittens and fawns hardly can. 
Yet, in their frocks and jackets, your limbs 
are much like what theirs are in their soft, 
long fur, or short-haired skin. 

You should be very kind to these lower 
animals, for in a way they are your cousins. 
Human beings only are your brothers ; but 
all creatures that share flesh and blood with 
you and can be happy are your cousins. And 
because they can suffer pain too, as you can, 
and moan and die as you can, you ought 
to have tender compassion for them. God 
made us so much alike, even in our sufferings 
alike, in order that we may do what is kind, 
and useful, and beautiful to them. 

In giving to each of us bodies so like 





chose of Himself was of a man who was 
kind to his animals. It was not a man 
who belaboured the ribs of his donkey, nor 
one who goaded his ox. There were plenty 
of men about who did that, which He could 
see as he went His way along the roads He 
travelled, and across the fields where poor 
brutes were dragging their ploughs behind 
them. He did not as often see the shepherd 


\as He saw these men. But the shepherd 
they do not know what they themselves are | 


once seen went into His heart, and He never 
forgot him. His animals he never hurt, 
neither little nor great ones. When they 


|were tired he did not get a goad and 


goad them on, nor a stick and hit them, nor 
a dog to bite them ; he walked gently and the 
sheep did their best to keep up with him; 
for although they were such simple things, 
they were very much afraid of being without 
him ; each one followed him like a little lap- 
dog. And very little lanky legs he would 
sometimes carry awhile, as a lady will carry 
her lap-dog. The shepherd remembered 
that he and his lambs alike had bodies; 
and he lived not to make lambs miserable, 
but to make them happy. He was a good 
sharer of their flesh and blood, and this made 
him beautiful of face, with a serious manly 
beauty in which Jesus saw a portrait of Him- 
self. 

Jesus, too, used oxen and asses in the trade 
in which He had His living to earn, working 
in wood. Of course His wood did not grow 
in His shop. It had to be hauled in from 
somewhere—from the timber-merchants at 
Sepphoris, or perhaps occasionally some of 
those at Ptolemais or Tyre, and from distant 
forests. Other carpenters put all the load 
they could for shame to put to their oxen; 
and then, like the ploughmen, made them 
get along by goads ; and if the oxen kicked, 
they put a goad for them to kick at. As for 
all of this sort, they laughed at Him. His 
way to get His toiling beasts along was to 
have “burdens light,” and yokes a good fit 
and easy, with no hurting place on the col- 
lars of them. His ideal getter of animals 


| along was not the man who followed with a 
theirs, He has given us just the very rule | 
and measure for our conduct towards them. | 


goad, it was that one who went “before” 
them, whom they loved to “follow,” whose 


As ye would that men should not hurt you, | only whip was a kind voice. They knew 


so do ye not hurt them. A man that would | 


not hurt an animal was full of pleasingness 
to Jesus. The only human image that He 





His voice. He really got into them, was 
a sharer of their flesh and blood, and ruled it. 
For this reason, I think, He must have liked 
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to hire for His work very young things, before 
the door of their hearts was shut and barred 
against Him, or they had been spoilt by 
man’s bad treatment. It is just the same with 
oxen and asses as it is with children. When 
they haveacquircd bad habits under bad men’s 
influence they have to be changed, and the 
trouble and time required to change them 
are great. Sharers of flesh and blood, like 
us, they share our habits, which when formed 
under bad men are bad. Treated cruelly, 
they get resentments into them and are full 
of fears mingled with hatreds. 

I once had a donkey on approbation which 
could never see a boy approaching it without 
turning its heels to him, dropping its ears, 
and, generally, getting itself ready for a kick. 
It had run loose on a common where thought- 
less and cruel boys had come stealthily up to 
it and hit it and hurt it for the fun of seeing 
it gallopaway. I wanted it for children, some 
of them, too, boys. So seeing that it would be 
dangerous, and might be—with the little time 
Icould give—utterly useless to attempt to 
change it, I had to send it away. The next 
I tried, I was anxious to have young, and 
to know what sort of human comrades it had 


had. Had they been real sharers of its flesh | 


and blood ? 

The only time that Jesus ever rode, of 
which we are told, was when He rode into 
Jerusalem with the children off the Olivet 
hill at his heels, singing and shouting their 
joy ; and then He had an ass whose flesh and 
blood was young, one that He knew, and that 
nobody had yet ridden. It is called “an ass, 
the foal of an ass,” as Hebrews would call a 
man “the son of the right hand,” or “the 
son of thy mother,” “the son of sorrow,” or 
“a son of man,” “the son of a king,” “the 
son of a year,” to give emphasis to their 
character. “An ass the foal of an ass” 
means that it was a genuine little animal. It 
had not been spoilt by a travelling tinker’s or 
preaching rabbi’s blows on its ribs. All an 
ass’s own virgin life was yet in it, to move to 
the voice of a son of man, as the life in 
the sheep moves where the shepherds lead, 
because they began with them young, while 
the fresh-born thirst for human love rose in 
them. Such an animal would go as He guided 
it, with His hand and His voice. There is 
no reason why men and animals should be at 
war any more than why menand men should 
be at war. We and they are sharers of the 
same flesh and blood, made kindred by it ; 
the same passions are in their veins, the same 
pains and pleasures thrill their nerves, the 
same aches and sores hurt their muscles: 














they are our neighbours. They live in the 
fields and the stable; we live in the fields 
and the house. We ought to be good neigh- 
bours and make them friends and carry the 
spirit of Jesus into our ways with them. 

I sometimes think that if Jesus were “ here 
among men” to-day His picture of Himself 
might be taken from a navvy with his “tip- 
ping horse.” The man uses no whip; the 
horse knows his voice and follows him— 
scarcely his voice; he guides it with his 
eye, almost as he guides his own body. His 
will shares its flesh and blood. But men 
do not understand this who grow up rascals, 
wicked and crabbed, that set blisters on poor 
hides and break what might be happy hearts. 
How can they ? 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory.” 
Lesson : Acts xvii. 24—28. 

Text: ‘* Be the children of the Highest; for He is kind.” 

I have spoken to you of your flesh and 
blood, such as you have in common with 
kittens and fawns, and oxen and asses, and 
all other life which God has set in motion in 
houses, fields, and woods, though you wear a 
scarlet mantle and the animal only wears 
feathers or a hide. Still, in that body of 
yours there is a spirit shining out of it like 
the flame which you cannot see inside the 
close-ground glass globe on the lighted lamp 
shines out of that. It is sometimes called 
your soul. 

Forget-me-nots, sweet-williams, and roses, 
these have not got it, nor have the kittens, 
with their pretty faces, lying on the hearth- 
rug, nor the graceful fawns whose tread is so 
light on the lawn, nor the oxen and asses 
who are so willing to be useful. They all 
lack something, these humble creatures. You 
will have to think your way into what you 
really are by looking up, not by looking 
down—up to that brother of yours, the Jesus 
who, while He saw Himself in the face of a 
man who carries a lamb because it is so tired, 
was yet “higher than the heavens.” All the 
little children of the world ought to have 
beautiful dreams of what they are and what 
they ought to be by looking on Jesus and 
understanding how kind He was. 

All real kindness is a bit of Jesus. 

Alas! many a child neither sees Jesus nor 
anybody sufficiently like Him to know how 
great that word “kind” is. It has to dream 
its way into what it could be and what it 
would like to be from faces from which the 
light of His face has wholly died out ; men 
who are not sharers with all warm flesh and 
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blood creatures, of their joys, and pains, and | 
tiredness. From infancy up, tens of thou- 
sands have hard and evil men alone before 
their sight, and follow in their steps. 

Now think a while on that word kind. 
We think of it as meaning disposed to do 
good to others from benevolence and good- 
will. And soit is. But it has the reason why 
in it. The word kind tells us what we too 
often forget, that we are all of one blood, one 
race, one family. We are not kind where | 
we merely give things, but only when we | 
give things with the feeling as if the people | 
we give to are part of ourselves, and we are a | 
part of them—the same “ kind.” 

You belong to our own little family because 
you bear its name. You belong to the greater 
family of God, His family of mankind, be- 
cause you have bodies of the man-kind. 

Two drops of dew in flower-cups, if you 
pour them into one, will run together because 
they are of the water-kind. The two drops 
of oil you drop from a bottle, if you drop | 
them on to the same place, will run together 
because they are of the oi/-kind. 

So Jesus was kind ; went together with 
man, as brothers go together with their 
own brothers ; as the swallows go together 
when they hear the winter winds coming, 
and all fly away to the sunnier South ; as 
the rooks go together, building their nests 
in the tops of the elm-trees, because they are | 
of the same kind. 

“ What ‘kind’ of a book is it ?” you ask | 
of the shopkeeper before you buy it; for you 
know very well that there are books of the 
tale-kind and books of the natural-history- | 
kind, and books of other kinds you do not | 
care so much for. You mean by your ques- | 
tion, what sort does it belong to? So “kind,” | 
you see, means belongs to. Books have their | 
kindred, so have men. When Jesus was lost 
that day His parents left Jerusalem, you 
perhaps remember, they sought Him among 
His “kindred.” His uncles, and cousins, and 
aunts; these were His kindred, come from 
the same grandfathers and grandmothers. 
They were benevolent to Him. It came 
natural to them to be so, because they had 
the same family blood. So His parents, very 
naturally thinking that kindred meant kind 
to one another, thought of where to look for 
Him accordingly. 

There is a lovely story in which kindred 
and kind get beautifully mixed up together, 
as they have been from the beginning of time. 
It was in a heathen country where they had 
never heard of that “green hill far away,” 
where on the cross Jesus gave His life ; nor 

















of Gethsemane, nor of the tomb He left 
behind, ascending up into heaven, for us men 
and our salvation. 

It was in one of the temples where, in the 
darkness of their minds, men kneeled and 
prayed before a god who caused all the un- 
easiness of their life; sent plagues that 
came on their corn, and on their cattle, and 
took the useful rain-clouds out of the sky, 
and made people die painful deaths of thirst 
and famine. Their idea of God was that He 
was full of cruelties, living in His dark abode 
above; and His priests were like Him, stand- 
ing at their altars in His temple with their 
knives in their hands to slay things to please 
Him. He was made grateful and kind, and 
looked down and smiled, by sounds of dying 
groans and sights of strange blood, especially 
if groans and blood came from those whom 
men most loved. There, in one of those 
terrible churches of the past, stood a little 
group by its altar—a king, a queen, and their 
child; and the priests stood ready for their 
sacrifice and prayer. All around stood plague- 
stricken people ; and beyond, the fields lay 
all burnt up, the streams dried, the earth a 
ruin: the curse of the mighty God resting 
upon it, so, poor things, they thought. 

And the priests turn to ask the king 
which of his family he loves most—wife or 
child. Whichever it is, they will make a 
sacrifice of that to their god. They will not 
let the king die, too much depends on the 
king. They take good care they do not 
have any chance of dying themselves, though 
they count themselves as most precious of all 
in their god’s sight. The king must choose 
his best beloved and God will be comforted 
and content, and do kindly by the people, 
and send His rain-clouds back and health, 
when that has been slain. 

This they say, and they are masters: 
the king has no help for it. They will seize 
both and slay both if he does not say which 
he will save. He loves his child the best, 
he says. And they seize the child. Then 
the wife breaks in, “It is not true!” entreat- 
ingly putting her hands on the priest’s arm. 
She knows it is not true. ‘ He loves me the 
best!” she pleads. And the priests look 
into the king’s pale face, slowly stretching 
out their hands towards his wife. The king 
turns still more deadly pale, and they see 
that the woman is true; it is the wife he 
loves most. And as she thrust herself for- 
ward and laid herself down upon the altar, 
grateful and glad to save her child, her child 
cried, dragging at her clothes, ‘ No, mother; 
no!” And the king entreated, “No; let it 
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be me! pray me!” But the priests saw who 
was the most lovely and the king’s most 
beloved. It was the woman that was slain. 

It was a horrid sight that sacrifice. But 
there was mercy in it as well as sacrifice, and 
the eyes of Him who loves mercy, the God 
and Father of Jesus, while they frowned on 
sacrifice and priests, smiled down on the 
loving kindness in that husband and wife and 
child. 

This lovely three were, you see, close 
kindred and had the fairest beauty, their true 
kind within them. Whatit is for men to be 
kind to one another these three people tell. 

This world of men would have little in it 
which men would care to look upon, without 
that something which springs from the kind 
in them, in all sorts of humble heavenly 
ways. All the heart beauty which makes 
true heroes, which is so good to look at, lives 
to us through that, and that alone. 

Think of those three people of one family, 
as one kind, and mix them up with the 
thought, “God is kind to us.” What was 
in them to one another is also in Him to us 
all. To think of it is useful and helpfully 
beautiful. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “TI love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Matt. ix. 35, 36. 
Text: ‘*‘ Having loved His own, He loved them to the end.” 


I greatly want you not to regard God with 
the feelings with which you regard a “kind” 
man, but with feelings with which you re- 
gard kindred, those whose hearts are the 
very nearest to you, as your own father’s is. 

A mere act of kindness may be done to 
you once and never be repeated ; it is done, 
then it is over. But the kindness of your 
father and mother, that continues and lasts 
and is ceaseless, One is good for an hour, 
the other is good for all your life. In a good- 
humoured moment, one gives you a book to 
improve your mind, or a packet of sweets to 
please your taste. The other wants to be 
useful to you every day and in every way, and 





always. It is your kind, in those who, having 
loved you as a wee mite of a baby, love you 
still as a growing child, and will love you as | 
long as they can love at all, and who every | 
day and every night have a steady, constant | 
care for you; it is in these people that you | 
are from infancy to see the kin God is to you 
and that you are to Him. Even they are | 
only a little bit of God, imperfect, fitful, | 
changeful, compared with Him ; kind as to | 
your food and clothing, while He thinks of | 
XVII—29 


that too, and of all the rest besides. But I 
want you just now to think of God’s care 
only as to your bodily food and clothing. 

Nobody, child or man, has ever seen God, 
still we can hear Him in the Gospels. When 
Jesus speaks, it is as if we were standing 
behind a screen and listening to His words 
coming from the other side of it, where God 
is speaking. Now what do we hear? Let 
us listen while His voice is sternly blaming 
somebody, giving them a sight of His own 
deep shame and pain, and how much He is 
angry with them. He is showing His spirit 
to them. This is what He is saying :-— 

**T was naked, and ye clothed me not; I 
was hungry, and ye gave me no meat.” 

He is talking about a shivering, famished 
child who once lived here—in our town it 
may be—as small as you are, perhaps smaller 
than you are, one of “ the least,” and He is re- 
minding that man He is talking to that it was 
once cold and hungry. He is talking of it, 
sitting as He is on His judgment seat, to one 
who desires to go into His heaven. “ No,” He 
says; “I can have nobody there who was not 
kind to a little child’s body, especially when 
its stomach was empty and it was cold through 
being miserably clad.” The man He is talking 
to may have gone to church when the bells 
rang over his head on Sunday, and have joined 
with the organ and choir in crying, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon us! Christ have mercy 
upon us!” and have read his Bible. But 
God counts all that just nothing, because he 
has not felt in his own fiesh and blood the 
cold in the starved limbs of a little child. It 
is no trifling thing to Him this man has done. 
“Depart from me,” He says, “into the place 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Surely nobody on earth ever had a greater 
claim to be called the kindred of all flesh 
and blood than has the God who speaks and 
judges so in His great day of judgment. 

Let me tell you a story of the sort of child 
He is speaking of, who recently went from 
this world to Him in His heaven. She had 
been born to a mother who was a tramp— 
that is, one who has no proper home—and who 
was besides an ill-living drunkard. Before 
the little thing could well walk she was put 
down to follow her mother, dragging feebly 
along by the mother’s dress, up and down 
the hilly roads of a northern county. After 
a few slow, long years of weary toil the little 
aching body could go no farther. Her mother 
then settled to confine her tramps around 
towns, going back at night to her child, whom 
she would leave in somebody’s charge. She 
left her with a woman no better than herself, 
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promising to give a penny or two now and 
then for pay. Sometimes for two or three 
days she did not return. Her child the while 
was without food. When she did return she 
was often drunk, and sometimes failed to pay. 
Where the child was left, nobody cared for her, 
and if they never were paid to feed her, they 
gave her nothing. She was expected to beg 
for her food. To beg came quite natural to 
her. She had never seen that food was got 
in any way than by begging. It had been 
always the same ever since she was born; 
no begging, no food, It was winter, and for 
four days her mother had not returned. She 
had spent those days weary and hungry 
about the streets till dark, faring through all 
very badly. Now everybody's door was 
shut, and she could not reach a knocker, 
perhaps dare not try todo so. And this is 
the story of her last day. After being out of 
doors awhile, a happy thought occurred to her, 
she would go to a public-house, for she felt 
so cold, and she remembered that there were 
fires at public-houses. She timidly opened 
the door and went up to the fire. She had 
scarcely reached it when she was sent away. 
She had often been to the public-house, but 
she had always been with her mother. She 
had never been sent away then. She went out 
and on, ill and faint, then sat down on the step 
of adoor. People passed, but she was too cold 
to get up to go to them, and her teeth chat- 
tered so she could not speak. Nobody seemed 
to think that a child sitting on a stone step 
on such a day in that dumb fashion would 
not do so, who had anywhere else to go, or 
had the strength to go to it. Not many 
passed, for it was a bitter day; the stones 
were frozen, and a keen wind was blowing 
the sleet along the streets ; only people were 
out who were obliged to be, and these went 
by ; carriages were all closed. And the little 
girl shivered, and was ill with cold and hun- 
er. 

“Get up there and be off!” said the 
pean, who passed. muffied up, on his 

t, 


And with a great effort of terror she got 
up, murmuring to herself as she went, “Oh, 
Iam so cold!” But the policeman did not 
hear her. It was not the policeman’s duty 
to pick up every cold child he saw, and wind- 
ing his arms around it, to kiss it and carry it 
off to a warm fire and some warm milk and 
bread. In'some towns of this Christian land, 
if this were their work, they would have little 
else to do in winter. 

As the child went, the sleet drove piteously 
against her. It was too much for her. She 











became giddy, and exhausted, and could go 
no more. She stopped and leaned against 
the rails of a gardened house. A gentleman 
crossed the street to her and said— 

** You'd better go home, my dear.” 

She looked up, almost at her last ; she did 
not speak. He saw that the child was too 
sick to go. 

“Where do you live?” he said. 

She did not speak. If she could have done 
so she could not have told him where she 
lived; she did not know. She only knew 
the way to it ; but she could not see, a mist 
was before her eyes. She was so faint and 
numb, and her limbs were failing. By this 
time she was wet through. A great com- 
passion moved in the face that bent over 
her. 

* Are you ill? Where is your home ?” 
he said, all pity for her. 

Her only response was a done, pleading, 
upward look, such as a dumb creature has 
when it is dying. 

He hesitated a moment as to what to do, 
and then, with the pure feeling as of a man 
lifting up his own sick child, he stooped, put 
his arm under her, raised her to his breast, 
folded her there, went back, and carried her 
to his home. 

“ Poor darling!” he said, and as he carried 
her he wept and kissed her. She did not 
smile ; perhaps she had not learnt to smile; 
probably it was her first kiss. Nor had she 
any strength tosmile. She lay contentedly in 
his arms, and he went thankfully with her to 
his home. At his home they took off her 
soaked things. She had but two cotton gar- 
ments on, a pairof woman’s old boots anda pair 
of thin stockings. They gently warmed her, 
gave her restoratives, and sent for the doctor. 
The doctor recommended that she be taken to 
the infirmary. A cab was got, and, covered 
in blankets, she was taken to a kindly nurse, 
and in her tender and wise care she re 
covered consciousness and was seen to smile. 
But it was too late. In three days she passed 
peacefully away from her first warm bed, 
with some little of the rest of heaven already 
learnt. And God drew the darling into His 
embrace, and wrote down in the Book of 
Remembrance a gentleman’s name, and oppo- 
site to it a little story of a snowy day, two 
winding arms, warm blankets and milk, and 
the words, “‘I was cold and He clothed me; 
I was hungry and He gave me meat.” That 
little child’s nearest kin lived in heaven. She 
did not know it. He was the King there. 
Perhaps the gentleman did not know it. He 
only felt for her as if she were a little bit of 
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himself, cold, wet, hungry, fainting. But 
whether he knew it’ or not, he was of the 
family of God. 

If you want to know anything about God’s 
kin, a little living child like that will tell you 
better than any book. They are precious 
writings that the prophetswrote. The apostles’ 
are still better. But that gentleman bend- 
ing over the little pallid face, with its two 
upturned dimming eyes, shows more of the 

lory of God than any writings can show. 
What a pleasant account he gives of God’s 
kindness! Even when father and mother 
forsake, God will take us up. It was just a 
bit of Him that took up that frozen girl that 
winter’s day. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson ; Matthew xxv. 41—46. 
Text: ‘‘ Him that hath the power of death.” 


I will speak to you about “flesh and 
blood ” again, for if ever you are to be noble 
and good it will be chiefly by the way you 
behave to it, whether it be living or dead. 

The boy that would tenderly bury his own 
dead bird, or pick up one lying on the stones 
of the road and place it on the grass out of 
sight a little hushed and reverent, is far 
nearer to God than the boy who could kick 
a little dead thing about. 

The very beginning of a Christian child 
is seen in its ways with flesh and blood, ina 
kitten or a man, in palace or hut, in a sick- 
room or a playground. A Christian child, 
when all is happy, regards his playground as 
the most beautiful square in the world, loves 
its games, its confidences, and companions, 
and enjoys them better than any non-Chris- 
tian boy. His regard for the feeling of 
others brings all their delights to him and 
also the pain oftheir hurt shins. The 
look on his face, which comes when he has 
kicked them all unwittingly, tells the finer 
feelings of a soul. Finer are they too when 
all goes well and the ground is full of leap- 
ing, running, noisy joy. He is full of sym- 
pathies with flesh and blood when happy ; 
he is the same when it is bending, and winc- 
ing, and moaning, and something hurts and 
destroys. Least of all could he do an indig- 
nity to what is dead. All his sympathies 
are with flesh and blood. He could not kick 
a dead cat about. 

I want you to think about this and to re- 
member it. I want you to think that taking 
part with flesh and blood in a home, a hos- 
pital, or by the roadside, is the very beginning 











of the divine life in you. Jesus likewise 
took part with the same. 

It was indignity done to flesh and blood 
that kindled His greatest anger. Souls that 
could do such a thing were, He said, at war 
with God. They could never live with 
Him. 

And dead. When He entered the room 
of the dead, He put all away but those who 
would look upon it with the truest tears, 
whose own it was. 

Let me tell you two stories of two kings, 
one a king of Greece, one a king of England ;, 
one under “him that hath the power of 
death,” and one under “the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The difference between them was shown 
in how they felt towards two women’s rever- 
ence for their dead. 

This is the first story: It was long, long 
years ago, when there had been a great 
battle, and in the battle two brothers were 
soldiers on different sides, and fought against 
each other. While the battle was raging 
they chanced to meet, and not satisfied to- 
let others kill them, they made for one an- 
other, and fought till both fell dead upon 
the field. 

From the sight of two brothers lying dead, 
killed by one another, anybody can feel 
what an unnatural and wicked thing fighting. 
is. For men to run their swords through 
bodies born of the same mother, suckled at. 
the same breast, seems horrid. These boys’ 
mother had been a queen, with a band of 
jewels on her brow, and they were princes: 
of the palace, and there they lay dead, each 
with the other’s sword run through him. 
The battle finished, and one side had won. 

When the quiet of the night had come a 
batch of the conquering soldiers went out 
over where the fight had been to look for 
the body of one of the princes. They found 
it, picked it up, carried it away, and buried 
it. As for the other, it was not on their 
side, so they left it for the jackals and vul- 
tures to eat. 

And their sister heard that her brothers: 
were dead, and also that one brother’s dear 
body they had left out there in the fields. 
And to sorrow was added deep pain and 
shame. She thought of it, so precious to her, 
lying out on the ground there, unloved and 
untended ; the brother she had played with 
when he had little bare rosy feet ; had nursed, 
and laughed with, feeling all the pains he 
felt, screening him from heat and cold. She 
had kissed and soothed him when he cried, 
and had got her little-girl-joy by turning his 
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tears into smiles. When he had been asleep, 
she would not let a fly trouble him. It isa 
wonderful love a sister's love. Boys do not 
think enough of it. 

And she stood up and looked out into the 
night, wondering within herself what to do. 
If she went for him, the soldiers about the 
field, if they saw her, would send an arrow 
through her. Where so very many lay dead 
she might not be able to find him, and in the 
starlight too. If she was caught, then the 
king would have her put todeath. But in 
tender sisterly thought of her brother, cold 
and senseless and dead, she forgot all that. It 
was her brother’s body that lay there on his 
bed of grass, where he had been flung by the 
sword-thrust. She could not bear it. Shot 
through with an arrow, she might be ; lost 
and unable to find him in the dark, that she 
might be ; captured and killed by the king’s 
command, that she might be ; but none of it 
was so horrible a thought to her as that her 
own brother’s body was left to be carrion for 
wild beasts. She must die of heartbreak if 
she could not find it. 

Earnestness has many wonderful guides ; 
God only knows who or what they are. Men 
of old time used to think that they were 
invisible angels, and say so. But whatever 
the guides of earnestness may be, that sister, 
all alone, searching in the dark, found her 
brother, threw herself forward on him, all 
cold and blood-stained as he was, kissed him, 
washed his face with her tears, smoothed 
away the clotted locks from his brow, and 
made his poor form as nice as she could, and 
then, scratching out a place where she could 
lay him with what she could find on the field, 
she reverently, alone and in the dark, covered 
his body with a grave, and returned home 
weeping and thankful. But she was captured, 
and taken to the king, who in his conceit set 
himself above God by setting himself above 
the holy ties of flesh and blood, as do all men 
who can find in their hearts to punish a sister 
for a lovely sisterly deed, though they cover 
and guild their blasphemy with many ancient 
laws of the land, as they call them, and 
jewelled diadems round their brow. And 
the king looked on the face of this sister of 


that dead brother, fresh from her lonely tear- | 
washed kiss and simple burial rites. And | 


what do you think he did? Admire this 
lovely work of God? No; there was no 
beauty in it. He ordered her to be killed. 


And what do you think his soldiers did? Base 
men that they were, they obeyed him and 
killed her. 

A man that had no heart for a deed like 








hers, he was what Jesus calls a child of the 
devil—* him that hath the power of death,” 
He had lost his soul. 

My second is a heavenlier story. There 
are some horrid things in it, but there are 
things all beautiful in it too. It is of a 
daughter. Her father, alas! had been be- 
headed. But, poor girl, she was still a sharer 
of his flesh and blood, Though his was cold 
and lifeless, hers was a “part of the same,” 
Living or dead, it is the mightiest tie. It 
was for opinions he held that her father’s 
head had been severed from its body, but 
whether they were wicked or wise, right or 
wrong, was nothing at all to his daughter. 
She was not the daughter of his opinions; 
she was the daughter of his body, and when 
they severed his in two her own was greatly 
strained, and pained, and faint, and sick. 
To dishonour him, they put his head up 
on a pole, and left it there for coarse crowds 
to come and stare at it and insult it; and she 
could not bear it—that dear face she had 
kissed with her two baby lips, that beard 
she had stroked with the first use of her 
childish hands. It was too dreadful. 

Somehow, quietly and quite secretly, no- 
body knows how, she got it down from the 
pole where the king had had it put, and 
carried it tenderly away and hid it sacredly 
from sight. She knew what the king might 
do. He might kill her, but she could not 
help it; let him kill her. They should not 
stare at her father’s poor marred face. 

The daughter was found, her treasure 
taken from her, and she herself brought for 
judgment before the king. But the heart of 
the girl touched him. It was all so beautiful. 
He could not kill her. He ordered the head 
to be given to her and that she should be 
let go. 

The name of the Greek king was Creon. 
The name of the English king was Henry VIIL 
Henry understood the girl’s reverence for 
her dear dead, admired her, and let her 


0. 
7 That was a bit of “the spirit of life ”—the 
same life that was in Jesus. Henry might 
not know it, but for that moment he was 
moved with the feeling of God, and if he could 
have always felt so, he would have known 
what was the constant fulness of Christ. 

So remember that flesh and blood is our 
tie to one another, and Jesus took it, to be 
tied tous too. We are good and noble as we 
honour it, whether it lies on a bed of feathers 
or of straw, and is in a sparrow or a mab. 
Let us cherish it, for by our ways to it we 
shall alone be known in the last day. 


























I.—HOME NOTES. 
COMPENSATION FOR PUBLICANS. 


HE would be a bold man who would venture to fore: | 
tell the fate of the licensing clauses in the new | 
Local Government Bill. If they should survive the 


keen and resolute attack which will be made upon | 
them, it will only be by a strange alliance of parties | 


and interests, and it is very doubtful whether any 
coalition powerful enough to win the day can now be 
organized. But the opponents of compensation need 
a word of warning. They have an excellent cause, 
strong in precedent, strong in equity, strong in law. 


Within the last few days it has been decided in one | 


of our highest courts of law that a license lasts for 
a year and no longer, and that the licensing authori- 


ties have absolute freedom in consenting or refusing | 


to renew it when the twelve months have expired. 


The vested interest, therefore, runs for that period | 


and for no longer. Nor is there any moral claim 


apon us. A few years ago we passed an Act which | 


worked a revolution in our national education ; but 


we did not compensate the teachers who were ruined | 


by the change. 
interest on our national debt, but we did not com- 
pensate the holders of Government Stock whose | 
incomes were reduced. They had originally agreed 
to accept certain terms, and they were held to their 
agreement. So is it in this case. If the publican 
could prove that his interest either by law or custom 
extended over a longer period than a year, he might 
have some claim to our consideration. 
has none. But this being the case, it is a serious 
mistake to indulge in wild denunciation of publicans 
and brewers asa class. If they have a claim, this 
is not the way to meet it. If they have none, such 
appeals to passion and prejudice are sure to excite 
distrust and hostility among those whom it is most 
important to conciliate. 


COMPROMISE IN THE BAPTIST UNION. 


A‘ the last moment the great battle in the Baptist 
Union was averted and a compromise arranged 
between the two contending parties. On the one 
side, the attempt to impose a rigid creed was aban- 
doned ; on the other, the leaders consented to accept 
an historical declaration of faith, setting forth what 
is generally believed in the Churches, not what all 
Baptists are bound to believe. A footnote, while 
tejecting any dogmatic theory of Universal Resto- 
ration or of Purgatory, expressly protects those who 
do not interpret our Lord’s teaching as to the Final 
Judgment in the ordinary way. An immediate 
tupture has been avoided, and that isno slight gain; 
but it would be a mistake to look upon the agree- 
ment as any security for a sound or lasting peace. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s brother indeed is satisfied, but Mr. 
Spurgeon still holds aloof. He repeats his former 
vharges with as much vehemence as ever, denounces 
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| those who have endeavoured to be true to principle 
without sacrificing private friendship; and having 
| failed to force his opinions on his own Church he is 
| now turning elsewhere in the same spirit, and where 
| he finds a teacher whom he dislikes or distrusts, he 
seems only too ready to take the first occasion that 
offers to discredit and pain him. It is a great pity 
that one so pre-eminently gifted should mar a good 
career in this way. 


YOUNG WOMEN AND UNBELIEF. 


There have been many indications lately that 
women no less than men are rejecting in large num- 
bers not only the supernatural element in Chris- 

| tianity, but religious faith of any kind. It is easy 
to understand the cause. Most of them have been 
trained up to their parents’ creed, and have been 
| kept in a happy ignorance of doubt and unbelief. 
Sceptical books have been rigidly excluded from the 
| house ; the sin and misery of the world have not 
been suffered to darken and defile their innocence. 
| And then change has come. They leave the old 
| home, and settle down in some great city as students, 
| teachers, or as assistants in business; and suddenly 
the agony and mystery of life break in upon them. 
| All the old barriers are swept away, and the wild 
| sea of unrest and despair is surging all around them. 
Their faith has been built on the sand, and at the 
| first onset it collapses and crumbles. They are 
lonely, helpless, ignorant. To do something to meet 
| needs like these the Young Women’s Christian As- 
| sociation in London has organized a special depart- 
ment for giving clear and simple teaching in the 
| fundamental truths and evidences of Christianity. 
| They intend to carry on their work not only in the 
classes of the Association, but in schools, wherever 
| requested, and also by private and personal corre- 
| spondence. The aid of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety has also been enlisted for carrying out the 
scheme. The service should be most valuable, but 
it must not be forgotten that the task is one of 
exceptional difficulty, and will call for special tact, 
learning, and skill. There is always the temptation 
to deal with the easier problems and to avoid the 
points of real danger; and where women are con- 
cerned, there is also the tendency to think that any 
kind of argument will do for them, and to diverge 
from the path of rigorous reason into methods that 
are illogical, superficial, and sentimental, irritating 
and alienating all those whose intellects are clear, 
keen, and courageous. And unless these perils are 
avoided, the experiment may do more harm than 
good, for it will not convince those who doubt 
already, and may sow the seeds of unbelief in some 
hearts where it had hitherto found no place. 


PRINCIPAL DYKES. 


No little interest will gather round the proceed- 
ings of the Presbyterian Alliance which meets in 
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London during the present month. Coming after 
the. regular gatherings in synod and assembly just 
held at Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Inverness, it will 
serve to emphasize the place which Presbyterianism 
now holds in the kingdom as a whole. But perhaps 
the most important recent step.in Presbyterian work 
is the quiet removal of Dr. Oswald Dykes from 
Regent Square pulpit to the Principal’s chair of the 
college in Bloomsbury. Weak health and a retiring 
disposition have always prevented Dr. Dykes from 
gaining any adventitious position in the religious 
world; but his career at college, in quiet country 
parish, in Edinburgh, in Australia, and then as the 
successor of Edward Irving and James Hamilton, 
has been one continuous record of untiring use- 
fulness and unvarying success. Only those who 
have closely known his London work can gauge how 
great and good its influence has been. After nearly 
twenty years of quiet work, in which the outward 
growth of London has so much affected other central 
churches, he leaves Regent Square stronger and 
more prosperous than ever. He had here a congre- 
gation who would gladly have given him any indul- 
gence he might desire in the way of rest or assist- 
ance, and among them a splendid body of young 
men in whose future the noblest influences of a 
ministry might be seen. At the college his work 
must be quite as exacting ; the emoluments are much 
less; and the young men to teach, in number, but a 
fraction of those he leaves. To take such a step was 
no slight sacrifice, but Dr. Dykes takes it with evi- 
dently determined devotion to duty. Curiously 
enough, another young professor at the same college, 
Dr. Elmslie, has quite recently, and for a second 
time, declined the most tempting offers for return 
to a leading London pulpit. Such loyalty to chosen 
work isa good sign of our times. 


THE POPE AND IRELAND. 


Whatever political effect the Pope’s intervention 
may produce in the affairs of Ireland, for most ob- 
servers the moral and religious results will have more 
interest than anything else. It is a test case, and 
the way in which Irish Catholics treat the solemn 
edict that, after long deliberation, has at last been 
published, may be expected to show in the clearest 
way how far submission to the Vatican is a thing of 
the past, or to what extent the old spirit of un- 
questioning obedience still survives in times when 
the general conditions of life and thought have been 
modified, if not transformed. Outwardly, at least, the 
priests as a body will be bound to obey; but will 
they not find ways and means of evading their new 
instructions? Even in the confessional, will they not 
carefully abstain from looking below the surface, 
and from putting any questions which might lead to 
awkward answers? In that case, while they hold 
aloof, their sympathy will be almost as effective as 
their aid. Without joining the revolt themselves, 
they will make revolt easy by destroying its penalties. 
And as for the laymen, whose freedom of action is, 














and always has been, greater, they surely will stand 


their ground, and carry on their policy by the same. 


methods and in the same spirit as before, either 
ignoring the papal decree, or devising ingenious 
reasons for disobeying it. In any case, whether 
resistance is open or secret, the inevitable consequence 
of the Pope’s action must be to put a perilous strain 
on the allegiance of Catholics abroad, for in thesedays, 
so far as practical life is concerned, he can only rule 
by following. 


INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES. 


Here and there in some parts of the country, we: 
sometimes find an old building hidden away in the 
midst of fields, rapidly sinking into decay, with 
walls falling in, the roof in ruin, and the tall 
chimney-shaft strewn upon the ground. Once it 
was a busy factory, but years ago it was abandoned 
and the workers have left their old homes and 
settled down with their trade at one of the great 
towns in which our commerce is now concentrated, 
It is a perilous process. The country is being: 
drained of men. Already manufacturing industry 
has crowded into the towns; and now the agricul- 
tural labourers are following, and unless the stream 
is checked, parts of England will before long be 
absolutely deserted. How to bring the people to 
the land is the great problem which we have now to 
solve. The Home Colonisation Society are making 
a genuine attempt to meet the difficulty. They aim 
at establishing a single Industrial Village to start 
with, by way of experiment, in which manufac- 
turing and agricultural work may be carried on 
side by side, and they are now endeavouring 
to raise £25,000, a sum which they think ought 
to make success possible. The great idea of the 
scheme is that the village should so far as pos- 
sible supply all its wants, that it should produce, 
not for the market, but for its own consumption. 
How far it is possible for such an experiment to 
succeed one can hardly tell, but it is one that will be 
watched, not only by social reformers, but by econo- 
mists as well, with the deepest_interest. One very 
serious difficulty, however, does not seem to have: 
occurred to those who are taking the lead in organ- 
ization. The people who need such help the most 
are the least suitable for the scheme. It is not pos- 
sible to take a dozen men who can find no employ- 
ment in town and to turn them into efficient agri- 
cultural labourers by transplanting them into the 
country ; for the roughest and simplest field-work a 
certain amount of knowledge and skill is indispens- 
able. In the case of mechanics the difficulty is dif- 
ferent, but hardly less serious. The infinite subdi- 
vision of labour has produced a set of men who can 
perform a particular operation rapidly and skilfully, 
but they can do nothing more, and if asked to go 
through the whole process instead of a part they 
will blunder hopelessly, while in a community with 
limited numbers such minute subdivision is an im- 
possibility. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE GERMAN EMPRESS. 


It is well that the Empress Victoria, in spite of the 
dark cloud now overshadowing her own life, can find 
time and strength to remember and relieve the suffer- 
ings of others. The visit which she made to the 
districts which have suffered most from the terrible 
floods when the snow melted, the interest she showed 
in the condition of the people, and her sympathy 
with those who had lost both home and fortune 
in a few hours, will go far to destroy the prejudice 
against her which at present exists in many parts of 
Germany and to disprove the slanderous charges 
which are circulated by her foes. It is a hatred 
born and bred of bitterness, bigotry, and ignorance. 
Time and experience will drive it away, and its 
most certain cure is a spirit of tender compassion for 
the troubles of the nation and an ear always open 
to their cry. 


MORAL REFORM IN INDIA. 


The Government of India has suddenly discovered 
its danger, and the answer given by Sir John Gorst 
a few nights since in the House of Commons, pro- 
mising that the obnoxious circular, if authentic, 
should at once be cancelled, and explaining that 
orders had already been sent. out to put an end to 
the system of organized and licensed immorality, 
shows how little power of resistance evil has when a 
resolute attack is made upon it. One vigorous 
assault, a single inrush of daylight, and the thing is 
doomed. Even before Mrs. Butler’s scathing letter 
the issue was certain. ~ 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE MEETINGS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Nothing could have been more dramatic in the 
truest sense than the two great meetings of the 
Church Missionary Society last month. In the morn- 
ing all was full of exultation. Theshadow of discord 
had dispersed; the financial burden was growing 
lighter every hour; workers and friends were in- 
spired with new joy, hope, and enthusiasm, when 
they left the Hall. But by the evening, when they 
met again, all was changed: the prevailing tone was 
one of resignation instead of rapture. There was 
not less faith, but more sorrow. News had come in 
the interval from Central Africa, announcing that 
Bishop Parker, Hannington’s successor, had fallen a 
victim to disease, with Mr. Blackburn, his com- 
panion and friend. And before the assembly broke 
up a second telegram was’ brought in, telling them 
that Cyril Gordon, the young missionary at Uganda, 
was in danger—in peril even of life. Those who 
were there say that they will never forget the 
solemnity and the awe of that hour. They seemed 
to stand in the very presence of martyrdom—to see 
Christ with His servants in the furnace of fire. It 
gave them a new sense of the dignity and the glory 
of the work entrusted to them. 








THE. MORAVIANS IN GREENLAND. 


A great event has occurred in the history of the 
Moravian Mission in Greenland. With wonderful 
patience their teachers are content to live and labour 
year after year among races far down in the scale of 
civilisation, winning only a single convert here and 
there ; for five years indeed they baptized only one 
adult. Now, however, they seem to have come to a 
turning-point. In the summer of 1886, three boats 
with their crews put in to Pamiagdluk for purposes 
of trade, and the missionaries at once went over from 
their head-quarters at Frederiksdal to do what they 
could among them. This did not seem to amount to 
very much, for they gained but one man and his 
family, six persons in all, who remained behind 
when the rest’ of the party went away again. He 
told the missionaries that the others would return in 
the following summer, but naturally they did not 
set much store by his hopes. However, in 1887, 
when the summer had well begun, news suddenly 
came that the strangers had returned and in larger 
numbers than before. They were willing and glad 
to listen to the teachers, especially te those who 


| knew how to put their thoughts in the simplest 


form. In the end, fifty of the party remained be- 
hind, settled at Frederiksdal, and built themselves 
houses for the winter. All were anxious to receive 
instruction and to be baptized. Such a success will 
send the missionaries back to their work with new 
hope and ardour. 

MR. JENKINS’S RESIGNATION. 

The Wesleyan Conference will have a serious task 
to perform in finding a new secretary to take the 
place of Mr. Jenkins. He has served the Society for 
many years, and with singular power and devotion, 
but he feels that his strength is not what it once 
was, and is unequal to the growing burden, while the 
time needs one in the full vigour of manhood; and 
feeling this, he has very wisely retired from duty 
before becoming unfit for it, with the possibility of 
serving in other ways. Opinions, of course, differ 
widely as to the true mission policy, as they differ on 
all other serious points. Some men are for pressing 
onwards at all risks, others would advance with 
caution and secure each step before going farther. 
One set of people believe in systematic and dis- 
ciplined effort, another party would leave each mis- 
sionary a free hand. But in spite of all differences 
of this kind, only one opinion can prevail among the 
friends and workers of the Wesleyan Mission—that 
Mr. Jenkins has.served them well, and that his 
successor will have.a high ideal at which to aim. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Death has been kind to Mr. Arnold; it came sud- 
denly and gently, in the very form he would have 
wished, without pain,'without lingering, and, above 
all, without the decay of body or mind. He has 
won for himself a.great place in our literature, and 
in time to come he will represent at least one side of 
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life and thought in this complex nineteenth century, 
—its rejection of the earlier creed, its prevailing 
moral sadness not unrelieved by hope, and its des- 
perate attempt to fashion a new faith which may 
take the place of the old. Only a part of his work, 
however, will really live. Others who come after 
may read the poems in which he expresses the sad- 
ness of his age and hear in them the echoes of their 
own hearts; those also who long to rise above the 
lower levels of life may find inspiration in the pages 
which satirise the ideals of the vulgar and deride 
the prejudices of the ignorant. But the new temple 
that he tried to rear will soon crumble away. Men 
will never find strength, comfort, or hope in the new 
religion which he pressed upon them, with a set of 
empty phrases put in place of the old facts. They 
sounded well enough, but there was no power in 
them, and the world was not long in finding it out. 
His wonderful system, with a God reduced to a 
stream of tendency, with a Christ who was sweet 
and reasonable, master of a strange ‘‘secret’’ but 
having no power to save, was but a bubble after all ; 
a splendid bubble, if you will, but nothing more, 
that swelled and shone and sparkled for an hour, and 
then burst for ever. 


HENRY PERROT PARKER. 

It is hardly more than a year since Bishop Parker, 
whose death has been already referred to, set out 
from England to take the place left vacant by the 
murder of Bishop Hannington. He was no untried 


man, though new to Africa, but had already won a 
position of high honour and great influence, due to 


character no less than to power. When he left the 
Dniversity in 1875 he first spent three years in a 
curacy at Exeter, and then worked for nearly seven 
years at Calcutta, where he served as secretary to the 
Church Missionary Society. In 1885 he returned to 
England, but after a very few months at home, went 
back to work again. At this time his heart was set 
on organizing a self-supporting mission among the 
Gonds of Central India, and had he been free, he 
would have devoted his time and strength to this 
work. But the call came, and he obeyed it. ‘‘ Self,’’ 
as the Rev. R. P. Ashe wrote, ‘‘had no part in him.” 
He abandoned his own plans, and accepted the 
Bishopric of Eastern Equatorial Africa. He became 
bishop, as he said, of “a handful of sick clergy,” 
almost lost among the masses of heathen, and had to 
bear, unaided and alone, an enormous burden of re- 
sponsibility and peril. But he was making way. His 
last letters showed how he had already inspired with 
his own spirit those labouring under his direction ; 
how he had softened asperity, and cleared away mis- 
understandings. Short as his term of. service in 
Africa was, it has not been all in vain. And now 
the old problem is before the Society once again. 
Two bishops have fallen in two years. Who will 
come forward and fill the empty place? 


PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI. 


The death of Dr. Levi closes a career of exceptional 
usefulness, Without any profound gifts of originality, 





his indefatigable industry and earnest conscientious. 
ness produced a series of works that gained hima high 
place among European statisticians ; while his effortg 
for the improvement of commercial legislation haye 
been abundantly fruitful. To those who knew him 
his greatest charm lay in his bright religious character, 
A native of Italy with all the warmth of the “ sunny 
south ’’ in mind and disposition, his cheery laugh 
and ready smile seemed often to throw a unique 
brightness over the graver Presbyterians among 
whom he was always so active a worker. He was 
one of the founders of a mission in Golden Lane, 
where many have followed in his steps, and which 
still continues its labours in a neighbouring alley. 
Nearly twenty years ago he described in our own 
pages the good work among Italians in London, 
which owed its origin chiefly to himself and which 
retained his interest to the end. ‘To young men he 
was greatly drawn. His evening lectures at King’s 
College were amongst the earliest steps in a move 
ment which has since developed so variously. But 
perhaps his chief delight was to gather at his home, 
for an evening’s social intercourse, young men living 
in lonely lodgings in London. At such times his 
own overflowing cheerfulness and the quiet, Scotch, 
motherly carefulness of his devoted wife threw a 
charm over the gatherings that made them certaia 
never to be forgotten. Their full value can only be 
estimated by those who know what young men’s 
life is in ‘‘ Tempted London.” 


MR. F. W. CHESSON. 


By Mr. Chesson’s death native races in all parts 
of the world lose one of their truest friends and 
most loyal champions. For more than twenty-five 
years he was the Secretary of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, and it would be difficult to overrate 
the services which he and those allied with him have 
rendered to the cause of justice and civilisation 
during that period. It has been a time of great and 
rapid expansion. Our colonists have been pressing 
into all parts of the world, carrying the habits and 
the appliances of civilised life among tribes hitherto 
barbarians. At every point there has been a con- 
flict of races. Strength has almost invariably been 
on the side of the mvaders, while the natives, but 
for the aid of friehds who could plead their cause in 
England and bring influence to bear on their behalf, 
would have been almost universally trampled down 
or exterminated. Throughout the long scenes of 
controversies which have thus arisen, Mr. Chesson 
always spoke with exceptional force. He was 8 
man of long experience, of great knowledge, was 
inspired by genuine feeling and by a passion for 
even justice. He was able to save our national re- 
putation from many a foul blot and to secure that 
our prosperity in other lands should not be based 
upon the misery of races too weak for us to feel their 
wrath and too remote for us to hear their cries. 
Even as it is, our record is black enough; and but 
for Mr. Chesson and his fellow-workers, it would 
have been ten times darker still. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


“BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.” 
‘*SyMINGTON & Co.'s Coffee Essences have a standard 
reputation and possess great merit.” 

“ LANCET.” 
‘THE Essence of Dandelion Coffee is really an excellent 
substitute for Coffee, and will, we think, be an advantage to 
many bilious and dyspeptic patients." 
“ HEALTH.” 
‘*COFFEE prepared with this Essence is not to be distin- 
guished from that prepared directly from the beans. No 
higher praise can be awarded to a food preparation.” 
“EUROPEAN MAIL.” 
‘‘ ANY lengthy dissertation on the merits of these prepara- 
tions is unnecessary, as, if permitted to speak but once for 
themselves, they will not fail to win friends and admirers.” 
“C.T.C. GAZETTE.” 
‘*I CAME across some small bottles of Essence of Coffee— 
(just the thing for a tourist to carry in his bag). Symington 
and Co, of Edinburgh are the makers." 
“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 
‘* COFFEE, and not tea, would be the drink of the people if it 
could be made as easily.” 


MANY PRIZE MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 
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THE EDINBURGH COFFEE ESSENCES. | 
ECONOMICAL * CONVENIENT + 
++ PELICIOUS + INVIGORATING. 


PIPPI OOOO eyeeeeea_5oeeeeeeeeaeeees PA 


Forty large cups of delicious Coffee made | 
without trouble for One Shilling by using 


SYMINGTON’S 


a (SSENGE OF (GORPHE & 7HICORY | 


Prepared from the finest Coffee, with a suitable proportion of Chicory, ¥ 
which ts generally preferred. 
WME Magl ~The great and increasing demand for this article warrants the assertion that it is 


THE COFFEE FOR THE MILLION. 


eeeerey Terre A Their new ls. Bottle of }s 
COFFEE without CHICORY | PURE COFFEE ESSENCE 


SHOULD USE ; B makes 30 Cups of Coffee, F 


SYMINGTON’S fe@ge cual to that made— 


pe E t in the most approved 
RDENSU RSH manner—direct from the 


Pure Coffee Essence. QiaRRE *=>*¢ Beas 


This Essence is guaranteed to contain all the soluble constituents of Coffee (the only 
addition being Pure Sugar), the grateful aroma of the freshly-roasted Beans being retained 
by their special process of manufacture. 


TO DYSPEPTICS!! 


Those suffering from Biliousness or Indigestion should use 


SYMINGTON’S 


DANDELION (~<cz") COFFEE ESSENCE 


Regularly, and their Sufferings will cease. 
The Shilling Bottle makes 25 Cups of Coffee. 


These Coffee Essences can be obtained from any Grocer 
or Chemist in Great Britain or the Colonies. 


THOS. SYMINGTON & CO, 
BEAVERBANK WORKS, EDINBURGH, anp 
1 EAST INDIA AVENUE, LONDON. 
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Directors. 
4 Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
4 CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
FHOMAS ALLEN, Esq. RALPH LUDLOW LOoPEs, Esq. 
he Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. SirJ. FERGusson, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.1. 


C,. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. THOMAS F. FREMANTLE. 


HENRY ROsE, Esq. 
Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.I.A. 
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Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1887:— 
NET NEW BUSINESS no oe. oe  B1,000 
"PREMIUMS THEREON .. .._... £12,100 
RS ee 8. 000 


Interest yielded over £4. 10s. per cent. 
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INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 


which become Claims between any two Valuations, the amount distributed 
in this way during the past 5 years being £13,500. 


























Eagle Jnsurance Company, 








Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887: — 
ASSURANCE FUND TER See eee ys 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. 2,535,642 
Ge ee a a a ee 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Effected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid. 











Year of . Reversionary 
Saletion. Cash Bonus. Percentage. iy 





4 «& 
1877 24 0 19 per cent. 
1882 28 10 22 


1887 80 0 24 
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The Assurance Fund (excluding £19,645 reserved for Annuities) on the 31st December, 
1887, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding upwards of 44 per cent. interest, is 
now upwards of 364 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14} times the 
amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios jin 


1877 were 32 fer cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 39 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,695,000 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £&1,151,000 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


With Participation in Profits. 








For the l Payable at Death or on attaining Limited Number of Payments. 
Whole of | a eae eiaee. ess 


Life. | 20 Annual | 15 Annual | ro Annual 
Age 60 | eige 55. Age 50. Payments. | Payments. | Payments. 
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9/216 4/3 4713 6 4 110) 511 
o|3 510|317 10/3 9 4 5 6|517 
9/319 4/418 1|3 14 410 8|6 4 
7|419 10/612 1 3 19 416 9/| 612 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


HE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS I$ THE MOST (i 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED, | 


HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 























Lite issurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible j 
the event of early death, when a famij 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than q 
increased provision should the Assured read 
old age. Then the family is grown up z 
its necessities not so great. 








How then can one get the most Immediak 
Benefit for his Money ? | 


BY TAKING OUT A 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. 


The Premium for an ordinary “With Profil 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, 4 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balaneg 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the 





SCOTTISH AMICABLE} 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


established in 1826, and incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament. 


The Assurances in force exceed - -£8,000,00 
Tho Funds exceed . . . . £2,800,000 
The Revenue exceeds. . . . £335,000 
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20 Years. 
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paid assures a proportionate part of the 


Sum in the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 


ANPWOOLVDONANHOVDO ono ono o a 
3s GQUVoES + SSSR Cont Saeed ELON OQNOCt 


10 Years. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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R ates for an Assurance-of £100 under the Minimum System 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS AND. OFFICE-BEARERS, 


1887-88.) 


(All of them being Members of the Society.) 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Ge 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; bs 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Jusricsr- GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; AND 


THOMAS HILL, 


Esq. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


ELIAS GIBB, Esa., GLascow. 

OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Lonpon. 
P, WOOD, Esgq., J.P., LIVERPOOL. 
WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., 

BELFAST. 
A. J. NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. 


ORDINARY 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Eso., MANv- 
FACTURER. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esa. oF Sorn. 
M. CROUCH,’ Esa.,:C.E. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esoq., C.A. 


WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 


Tue Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD# 
V.C : 


J. F. HUTTON, Eso., MANCHESTER. 
THE ‘Ricut Hon. LORD HAMILTON® 

OF DALZELL. # 
J. GRAHAME, Esqa., C.A., GLAsGow, y 


DIRECTORS. 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE, 
Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. : 
SETON THOMSON, Esq., INSURANCE) 





BROKER. 4 
ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq o# 


THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.LA., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 §T. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


>. 





LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 


HN BORRADAILE, Esq, 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


Jou C. ANDREAE, Esq., Bett House, CLapHam Common. 
fe) 


OS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, EsqQ., 


Op Trinity House, Water LANE. 


JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FuLLER & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTony Gisss & Sons). 


Y¥. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ee 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . 
DUBLIN OFFICE, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, 
BELFAST OFFICE, 


13 St. Andrew Square. 


50 Lower Sackville Street. 


B9, Liverpool and London Chambers. ~ 
12 Victoria Street. a 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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North British 


and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED —: 














PRESIDENT-H|1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
PRESIDENT-H1IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 





7 LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

OLICIES in force for about - ~~ - - - £14,000,000 
Ire INsuRANcE and Annuity Funps exceed - 4,250,000 
RECEIPTS of last year, including Annuity Branch - 600,000 


In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the Reserves then 

Bt aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previous 

Beasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to provide 
hus at a rate higher than any before declared. 


In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
inouncements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on that 
asion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in place 
(as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
for future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared a 
nus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 


While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUTE 
ECURITY and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 
every hope of continued success in the future. 


| SOME OF THE COMPANY'S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 

Surrender value of minumum amount, or 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 

Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years. 











4 Premiums calculated by half-years of age. 





CHIEF OFFICES:— 
“LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 




















NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. | With or without Profits. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. TheCompany’sCompound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years} Bonus system secures to 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of | 0d Policies the full benefit 

payments. of longevity. 








At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 
80,90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, ‘according as the 
insurances were 20, 30,40 or 50 years old. 
Endowment Assurance—a GooD INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 

Very favourable results have attended policies in this class ‘‘ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


These Policies receive Bonus at the full rate given to Ordinary Policies payable at death only. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during 
joint life and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


NEW BUSINESS. 





In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 
1866 —1870 - - £10,200 per annum - £101,000 
1871—1875 - - 15,100 : - 140,000 
1876—1880 - - 20,700 - . 195,000 
1881—1885 . - 39,800 - - 378,000 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Annuat Income, 1886 - - - - - - 1,231,960 
Parp-up Capita, RESERVES, and UNDIVIDED PrRorit 2,363,907 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at 
the lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES: 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, §.W. 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 


OMIOMIOMIONIOIION| 


INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,929,814 


90,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL,E.C..LONDON. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Financial Position. 





Regereance Fund .. ... .. .. «. £2:3986.270 








Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 


at December 31st, 1887 sda mn ini » 1,914,147 | 
ne ee 





Moiety of Profits reserved 


until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 a ..- £225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ——— £451,123 4 4 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 








Absolute Security. 








The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 3} per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is tlie paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £8,459, 173 













Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 











2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 












Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PROVIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 




















| Total 
| Amou it | es | TOTAL 
Cee Assured. =. , Office, 7 Received by 
Paid. | the Assured, 
4 a a Se es ee ar ee: 
The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242 9,176 6 0/ 14,176 6 0 
RINSE Wiel cinv'es tain satwaciond 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 1 7] 5,637 1 7 
ae) SEE aioe cs concdawatmavae 3,000 5,673 558 15 7] 358815 7 
ey ee 5,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 0 Oo 12,125 0 oO 
is » SIV ER Re os Wak sean ines wale 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 0 10 8,589 0 10 
es + Centres ned anutaa de-euce 5,000 | 13,951 489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
bie A OP va cco Koaedacce vesnes | 3,000 | 7,434 794 411!) 3,794 411 
ie PN Becca cwcscceeceseecsel Spee | 16,980:13:506 © 41 Bab @ 4 
RR SS eer re tree | 5,000 | 13,230 | 2,136 7 10 7,136 7 10 











The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 

| Gof per cent. to as low as 9? per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 

| case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 

as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 


the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 








Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
jears, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 





(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, 
| system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and whic 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 









all legitimate advantages the 
h most commend themselves 
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REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 













































PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Trustees and Directors, 

The Right Hon. LoRD KINNAIRD. | JAMES F. HARRISON, Esq. 
Admiral Sir Geo. St. Vincent DucKWoRTH | WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esq. 

Kino, Bart., K.C.B. Major DUDLEY KING. 
WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. WM. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B, | WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
CHARLES F, Cunpy, Esq. | EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
EDWARD JOHN FostTER, Esq. Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE, 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 

SeyMouR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 


RELEELELL EELS, 


a a a dk | 


SESSLER ELE 


penny 


Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 


Large Bonuses. 
Half-Credit System. (This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 
during the Early Years of Life.) 
Liberal Conditions. 
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50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


PRINTERS; ©. & E, LAYTON, LONDON, 
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FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


ORWICKS 


BAKING 
POWDER 


R PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 


_48-page Catalogue. 








EST© 1933 


BAILEY’S ELASTIC | 


STOCKINGS. A 
which the utili 
tirely depends, From 5s.; Knee Caps, 
3s. 6d. 

BAILEY’S PATENT AB- 
DOMINAL BELTS. Greatest improve- 
ment ever effected, Lancet.—* Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Self-adjusting, 
Prices, 45s., 35s., 258., and 18s, 

BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 
Every known description manufactured 
on the premises, The lightest extant. 

BAILEY’Ss IMPROVED 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.—In- 
valuable for growing children, Prices, 
7s. 6d. and 12s, 6d, 

BAILEY’S AIR & WATER 
BEDS. 
Enema Apparatus, and articles gene- 

rally for the use of Invalids, Catalogue 
ree, 












LANA 
AS? 
» Cure 


» 
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S ‘ 
“Let Me Have Some Too’ 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, Ww. 





“=~? LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 
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GRA THFUI--COMFoRTING, 


MADE 
SIMPLY 
WITH 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


7 Needhani’s 
me IP olishing 
<> i Paste 


B cen as the most reliable preparation fo 
genie ee ras fe aes 


nant sorh TIN, B ITANNTA 
man "PICKERING & & SONS, Sheffield. 


very where in 6d, and 1s 
London Office: 8ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, BASTCHEAP, E.C. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not 
Pein entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—Requires neither 
Polling nor straining —Is made in a minute. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS” 
Infants Food} 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive <me of | 

Infants and Young eg rieng 8 upplying all that is required for © 

the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly ui 

results'have attended the use of this Food, which needs only te 

be tried to be permanently adopted. 

Medical testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. 
Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., everywhere. 


wo IMPORTANT CAUTION 797 THE I PUBLIC. oe HAR BURY 
— Counterfeits, see that each 





What is LIME JUICE? 


The soawer is thet it should be THA JUICE of the LIME FRUIT 
— admixture, is the Lime Tree cultivated 
for this ari ais apeat Gua cholate takes an abiecte-Aay bowed 
petri po Al the bignrenes and not Poe ndby J of the numerous con- 

or prepared Lime 


“MONTSERRAT” (=) 


PURE LIME FRUIT JUICE 
and take no other. 


Tt can be Quarts and Pints, can be 
aisied and, eveotened to tnt, and ta fa stronger than any oer 
and Label of ee omen © OR, Name 
Consignees: Evans, Sons, & Co., Liv: 


London: Evan 
Leecuer, & Wess. Canada: Evans, Sons, &  (11d.), Montreal 


ae ane FAMILIES 
‘Seid is SERG ESS ra 
Wool, for Beauty, | Specialities for Ladies, 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANT.” q 
a ae 
by, Fash rot ‘ 
PAs aw ss CInaEE ENTLEMEN’S, and CHILDREN’S D. 
PATTERNS POST 
Novelty, bee Sterling Value. and Gentlemen. 
Carriage Paid on orders 


UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF 
C E RTOW NB HM. THE QUEEN,” 
Ro YAL was 
SUIT ALL 
yy Beny bad peng ~ tt rb i 
and High- Clas W ini in Fore Re iF a er eae 
Kingdom. NO AGENTS OR MIDDLE-ME EMPLOvED 
EGERTON BURNETT, Y"““Snetane 


208. and above to any 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, ‘the. Sick Room, 
d the Family Table. 


Jo Secure 


ceniiue always see the ame on the wrapp: 





erect es Tee eee Se Ce BOD, LONDEN. 








